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To  do  your 


job . . . and 

T  TOW  big  should  the  company  be  from 
which  you  buy  your  cans?  That’s  like 
the  question  they  asked  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
— and  its  answer  is  just  as  easy.  Remember 
the  story?  They  were  poking 
fun  at  Lincoln  for  his  lanky 
frame,  and  jokingly  asked  him 
how  long  he  believed  a  man’s 
legs  ought  to  be.  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion,’’  Lincoln  drawled,  “they 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground.’’ 

That’s  how  big  the  company 
ought  to  be  from  which  you 
buy  your  cans — big  enough  to 
do  its  job,  big  enough  to  do  it 
well.  When  that  job  calls  for 
up-to-the-minute  containers  in  any  quan¬ 
tity — when  it  calls  for  reliable  delivery, 
prompt,  intelligent  service — size,  you  will 
agree,  becomes  a  very  vital  thing.* 

Take  plant  location 'for  example.  The 
American  Can  Company  operates  huge 


do  it  well 

factories  and  service  stations^  each  located 
to  give  the  most  efficient  possible  service 
to  the  canners  in  every  section.  No  matter 
where  your  cannery  may  be,  there  is  a 
Canco  plant  within  easy  reach 
— bringing  to  you  and  your 
problem  the  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience  and  resources  of  an 
organization  unique  in  its  field. 

No  smaller  company  could 
operate  such  a  network.  No 
smaller  company  could  offer, 
through  each  of  its  factory 
units,  through  each  of  its  sales 
offices,  a  service  at  once  so 
specific  and  so  broad  to  the 
individual  canner. 

How  big  should  the  company  be  from 
which  you  buy  your  cans?  The  answer  is 
plain.  The  greater  a  can  company  is,  the 
greater  are  its  resources — the  greater  its 
resources  and  facilities,  the  greater  its 
value  to  you. 


Number  8  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer^ 
icon  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  8 
—is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


Tune  in  on  the  "Canny  Cook  Hour"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  on 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  National  hook-up:  11:45  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  10:45  Central  Time,  12:45  Mountain  Time,  and  11:45  Pacific  Time. 

American  Can  Company 
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MADE  BY 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -.carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  riot  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it.  >><^1^ 

Manufactured  by  f  \ 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  rwwmFw~1 

La  Porte,  Indiana  ^^priccs***° 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
fizes?  ® 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 
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AYARS  BEET  TOPPER 


BUILT  RIGHT  and 

WORKS  RIGHT. 

Four  non-clogging  rolls,  all  ball  bear¬ 
ing  mounted,  make  this  the  easiest 
running  topper  on  the  market.  Users 
say  heavy  soils  do  not  clog  this  topper. 

Bearings  dust  proof. 

Requires  little  power. 

Built  to  withstand  constant  use. 

AYARS  TUBULAR  BEET 
SLICER  and  SEPARATOR 

Slices  the  Beets  uniformly.  Greater 
percentage  of  uniform  slices  than  any 
other  sheer. 

Any  small  pieces  removed  by  seiving 
through  shaker  before  slices  are  deli¬ 
vered. 


Prices  or  any  other  information  on  request 


Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 

■  Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
;  is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsa fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


■  Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
archite(5lure,  are  con^antly  chang-^ 
ing.  “U.  S .  ’  *  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

Tke  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
65  Beech  St  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St 

Color  Printing  Headquarters’' 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Com 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

WTien  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
146  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


'Ue  yiDDIEIRN  IIRENID 
in 
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INSIST  "UPON  HAVING  THE 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


Now,  About  The  Grading  of  Beans. 

Accurate 

f  J  where  it  belongs,  the  feeling 

that  your  grades  cannot  be 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P,  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Its  worth  while. 
Write  us. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Pateated  March  IB,  192B 

(REEVES  TransiiuDBioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Coneeyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Bahnnora,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o  i. 

Green  Fea  Vinere 

Can  Markere  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Tracka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Oedaa,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


916-924  E.  MONUMENT  STREET 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Comp2Lny 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-Al\  Over  the  World 


i.  ^  *■"'  *  •“•  "■“  j.  a  OT  f  . 

P®  --  .  S.  ^  *^<Sfc?***^ 

PJLANTS 

OF  THE  ■ 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFAGTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

OPACITY 600  MitLiON  CAliS  PER  YEAR 

MAIM  OFFICE  ^ 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  wnif 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A,  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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IT’S  BETTER 


PACKED  IN  TIN 


PLAIN  SLIP  COVER 


FRICTION  SLIP  COVER 


FULL  FRICTION  COVER 


Continental 

FROZEN  FRUIT 
CANS 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  for  packing  Frozen 
Fruits  are  sturdy  and  clean.  Finest  work¬ 
manship,  plus  careful  inspection,  assure  you 
cans  that  will  give  your  products  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Every  can  is  finished  inside  with  Sanitary 
enamel.  Each  can  is  carefully  tested. 

You’ll  find  a  size  to  meet  your  every  re¬ 
quirement  from  one  pound  to  fifty  pounds. 
Larger  sizes  furnished  with  full  friction 
or  friction  slip-covers.  Smaller  sizes  may 
he  obtained  with  the  famous  Continental 
Tripletite  Friction  Cover. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  samples, 
prices  and  full  information. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Sl 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

Clip  this  to  your  letterhead  for  full  information 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. —  16th  and  Coles  Sts.,  or 
Chicago,  Illinois — 4622  W\  North  Avenue 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  prices,  samples  and  coiiiidcte  infor¬ 
mation.  We  are  interested  in: 

Sizes  of  Cans: _ 

Style  of  Cover: - 

Quantity  each  Size: - 

Plain  or  lithographetl : - - - 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  .  .  |3.00 

Canada  -  i  .  .  .  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Reducing  production— One  reason  advanced 

for  the  present  dullness  in  the  buying  of  spot  and 
future  canned  foods  is  that  the  buyers  fear  that 
the  canners  will  too  greatly  increase  their  acreage,  and 
consequently  their  packs,  and  that  from  this  increase 
will  come  falling  prices.  And  so  all  manner  of  men 
have  rushed  out  to  tell  the  growers  to  reduce  their 
acreages,  and  the  canners  not  to  contract,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
we  have  been  among  these  wise  counsellors ! !  And  yet 
what  rot  it  all  is,  and  we  knew  it  was,  and  worse :  it  is 
absolutely  immoral  and  wrong!  This  present  age  has 
progressed  to  such  a  degree  in  its  quest  of  the  golden 
dollar,  it  has  turned  so  entirely  materialistic,  that  all 
old  ideas  of  morality  and  rectitude  have  been  thrown 
aside  and  now  nothing  counts  except  that  which  will 
liroduce  the  dollar,  or  the  money.  Twenty  years  ago,  if 
an  association  of  food  producers  had  advocated  the  re¬ 
striction  of  food  production  so  as  to  maintain  prices  at 
profitable  levels,  it  would  have  been  hailed  into  court, 
and  its  members  sent  to  jail.  Recall,  if  you  will,  that  a 
suggestion  to  burn  surplus  foods  because  the  market 
price  would  not  pay,  was  considered  criminal,  less  than 
a  quarter  century  ago.  And  yet  today  the  Government 
advocates  the  restriction  of  the  planting  of  food  crops, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  the  market  at  a 
profitable  level!  And  it  would  probably  award  a  gold 
medal  to  the  grower  who  jiroduces  one  bushel  where 
two  bushels  used  to  grow!  Never  mind  the  thousands 
who  are  starving  today  in  this  land  of  plenty,  and  still 
more  thousands  who  are  barely  existing  on  their 
wages,  owing  to  the  prices  of  necessaries,  the  money 
lender  must  have  his  interest  and  Shylock  must  have 
his  pound  of  flesh.  And  our  Government  engages  itself 
to  see  that  they  are  fully  paid.  The  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  farm-relief  fund  is  to  keep  down  produc¬ 
tion!!  Not  to  feed  our  people,  but  to  starve  them, 
damn  them,  unless  they  can  pay  a  profit!!  And  they 
call  that  morality.  They  would  regulate  the  production 
of  food  by  the  dollar  profit,  not  by  hunger’s  needs. 

Rut,  you  will  answer,  the  growers  must  make  a  profit 
or  they  cannot  continue  to  produce.  True  enough,  but 
how  are  those  profits  figured?  In  other  words,  how  do 
they  figure  their  costs?  You  know,  as  well  as  every¬ 


one  else,  that  these  costs  are  figured  like  some  of  the 
canners’  cost  sheets  we  are  all  familiar  with,  and  that 
they  are  no  more  the  real  costs  than  water  is  fire.  We 
need  in  this  industry  a  thorough  understanding  of  cost 
finding  as  related  to  the  production  of  canned  foods,  so 
that  every  purchaser  will  actually  know  the  cost  of  his 
goods,  but  we  want  the  real  cost  and  not  a  cost  arrived 
at  by  piling  on  everything,  and  then  some ! ! 

Henry  Ford  has  said  many  things  lately  that  have 
not  set  well  on  any  thinking  man’s  mind,  but  he  is  re¬ 
ported,  in  the  daily  papers,  as  recently  having  said  that 
over-production  of  farm  products  is  impossible,  and 
“on  the  theory  of  keeping  production  down  to  keep 
prices  up  we  might  produce  two  autos  a  week  and  try 
to  sell  them  for  $1,000,000  apiece ;  but  that  method  of 
suppressing  production  to  keep  prices  up  is  just  as 
foolish  applied  to  farming  as  to  manufacturing.” 

The  trouble  is  not  an  over-production  of  food  crops, 
the  trouble  lies  in  faulty  distribution.  If  this  were  not 
so,  you  would  not  have  people  going  hungry  and  other 
people  complaining  of  the  too  high  prices.  As  usual  the 
Government  is  working  upon  the  elfect  and  not  upon 
the  cause,  and  is,  therefore,  working  backwards.  If  the 
“fat”  were  trimmed  out  equally  in  all  operations — com¬ 
mencing  with  the  grower  or  producer,  and  up  through 
the  railroads,  and  all  the  intermediate  handlers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  Government — there  would  be 
no  hardship  on  anyone,  and  every  pound  of  food  pro¬ 
duced  would  be  used  and  at  profit.  But  that  would  hit 
the  money-lender,  who  has  his  tentacles  in  every  sep¬ 
arate  operation,  and  the  dollar  is  sacred  and  must  not 
be  threatened. 

But  bringing  this  operation  down  to  our  own  indus¬ 
try,  fitting  the  cap  to  our  own  heads,  as  it  were,  what 
could  be  done  with  heavy  yields  from  the  great  acre¬ 
ages  now  feared? 

The  number  of  items  in  the  canned  foods  list  that 
have  increased  materially  in  popular  consumption  in 
the  past  ten  years  is  relatively  very  small.  Among  the 
three  leading  vegetable  staples,  peas,  com  and  toma¬ 
toes,  peas  alone  have  increased.  To  answer  your 
thought,  lack  of  quality  undoubtedly  has  played  a  big 
part  in  this  failure  to  increase  normally.  But  we  won¬ 
der  if  quantity  in  the  can  has  not  played  an  even 
greater  part?  The  com  canner  will  object,  that  he  fills 
his  cans.  Yes,  with  com  that  was  allowed  to  grow  until 
it  would  absorb  a  maximum  of  brine  to  get  the  con- 
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sistency,  and  in  other  cases  too  much  brine  was  delib¬ 
erately  added.  If  the  corn  were  taken  at  the  right 
stage -and  every  com  canner  knows  when — and  every 
can  were  packed  with  a  minimum  of  brine  (the  agent 
to  carry  the  condiment)  instead  of  a  maximum,  how 
much  would  the  annual  pack  of  canned  com  be  re¬ 
duced?  5  per  cent?  10  per  cent?  15  per  cent?  Write 
your  own  ticket. 

And  then  take  tomatoes.  Suppose  the  tomato  can- 
ners  drained  out  the  juice,  instead  of  keeping  it  in  and 
occasionally  adding  a  little  water,  and  packed  the  cans 
full  of  tomato  meat,  like  the  Italian  tomato  canners  do, 
how  much  would  the  annual  tomato  pack  be  reduced? 

15  per  cent?  25  per  cent?  33  per  cent?  Write  your 
own  ticket.  The  late  Henry  Wachter,  an  old  canner  of 
Baltimore,  used  to  say  that  there  were  too  many  cans 
of  tomatoes  packed  and  not  enough  tomatoes.  That 
gives  you  the  picture  in  another  way. 

And  what  would  be  the  result  upon  the  public  ?  With 
a  reduced  output  of  corn,  of  very  much  improved  qual¬ 
ity  (because  the  flavor  would  not  be  killed  by  the 
starch  from  old  corn,  the  sugar  and  the  water),  the 
canned  corn  would  taste  better  and  go  further,  and 
therefore  would  be  welcomed  again  to  the  table.  And 
being  in  better  demand,  would  bring  better  prices — 
more  than  enough  to  repay  the  care  in  its  packing  in 
this  improved  style. 

And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  demand  would 
steadily  increase,  putting  canned  com  on  a  basis  with 
other  food  products  in  its  annual  increase.  In  all  the 
years  that  com  has  been  canned  on  its  present  basis, 
and  this  includes  the  new  ventures  into  new  styles  of 
canning,  and  the  new  yellow  corns  that  have  been  used 
to  tempt  the  public,  has  not  produced  that  increasing 
result. 

And  the  tomato  canner  has  his  answer  written  clear¬ 
ly  in  front  of  him.  Not  only  native-born  Italians  but 
native-born  Americans  are  now  buying  Italian  toma¬ 
toes  at  25c  per  can,  rather  than  our  own  tomatoes  at 
1 5c  for  the  same  size  can,  because  the  imported  toma¬ 
toes  “go  further,”  there  is  more  tomato  meat  in  the 
can.  No  tariff  will  ever  change  this  trait  of  human  na¬ 
ture:  they  will  buy  that  which  gives  them  the  most 
for  their  money,  quality  being  equal.  There  is  no  other 
salvation  for  the  tomato  canner,  and  he  might  as  well 
recognize  it  now  and  apply  the  remedy  this  season.  As 
far  back  as  1912  they'  packed  14,000,000  of  tomatoes 
as  they  did  in  1929,  and  it  might  well  be  asked  what 
have  the  canners  been  doing  during  these  seventeen 
years,  not  to  have  doubled  or  trebled  this  output? 
Certainly  the  manner  in  which  they  have  proceeded 
has  not  been  the  right  one,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be 
time  for  a  change. 

Packing  drained  tomato  meat  into  the  cans  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  the  consumers ;  aye,  it  will  cause  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  in  the  demand.  And  if  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  your  ticket  at  33  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tomato 
pack,  as  you  might  very  well  do,  the  decreased  produc¬ 
tion  will  bring  the  added  value  that  will  make  tomato 
canning  always  a  profitable  business. 

There  is  the  way  for  two  great  branches  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  to  take  care  of  the  feared  increase  in 
acreage  and  yield,  and  it  is  the  humane,  good-business- 
sense  manner  of  doing  so  that  will  bring  reward  upon 
them,  and  not  the  rightful  curses  of  the  hungry.  And 
many  other  items  of  canned  foods  can  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  same  manner.  Make  your  own  study. 

Of  this  you  can  be  certain — ^the  growers  will  not 
reduce. 


CANNERS  SELLING  RETAILERS— A  subscriber 
writes  us  under  date  April  28th,  1930: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  writer  being  a  reader  of  your  trade  journal,  and 
also  a  salesman  for  one  of  the  oldest  wholesale  grocers 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  would  like  very  much  to 
give  you  his  viewpoint  in  regard  to  canners  selling  di¬ 
rect  to  retail  grocers  through  a  broker. 

Your  article  in  last  week’s  edition  relating  to  the 
wholesalers  not  co-operating  with  the  canners,  prompts 
me  to  write  you  this  letter. 

Last  year  for  future  delivery  I  personally  sold  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand  cases  of  fancy  pack 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  expect  to  sell  that 
much  or  more  this  year. 

But  when  you  find  some  of  the  leading  brokers  who 
sell  your  house  merchandise  running  nearly  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  year’s  time,  selling  a 
retail  grocer  doing  only  a  retail  business,  two  cases  of 
shrimp  in  glass  at  the  same  price  you  pay  for  500  cases, 
and  the  retail  grocer  asks  you  to  haul  it  from  the  ware¬ 
house  for  him  so  that  he  can  pick  it  up,  I  say  that  there 
is  something  entirely  wrong  with  the  packer  who  al¬ 
lows  a  broker  to  do  such  a  thing. 

I  personally  have  no  quarrel  with  a  canner  selling 
direct  to  a  retail  grocer,  providing  such  retailer  buys 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  a  direct  shipment,  but 
there  are  too  many  piker  canners  who  are  too  willing 
to  sell  on  account  25  cases  of  canned  foods  through  a 
piker  broker.  Yours  truly, 

SMALLER  STRAWBERRY  SUPPLIES  THIS 
SPRING,  GOVERNMENT  SAYS 


There  win  not  be  so  many  strawberries  in  the 
markets  this  spring  as  there  were  last  spring. 
The  production  forecast  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  140,711,000  quarts  for  the 
early  and  second-early  States,  compared  with  158,- 
704,000  quarts  grown  in  these  States  last  year. 

The  strawberry  acreage  in  all  producing  acreas  this 
year  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  8  per  cent  less  than  last  season  and  11  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  1928  figures.  The  Florida  season  finished,  the 
Louisiana  crop  estimate  has  been  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  carloads.  Louisiana  is  the  largest  straw¬ 
berry  producing  State  and  the  crop  this  year  is  placed 
at  29,815,000  quarts,  as  against  34,104,000  quarts  last 
year. 

A  reduction  in  strawberry  acreage  in  the  early 
States  is  regarded  as  advisable  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  which  advised  growers  in  its  out¬ 
look  report  for  the  current  year  that  “further 
expansion  of  strawberry  acreage  in  the  early  States 
does  not  seem  advisable  since  the  price  tendency  has 
been  downward  during  recent  years  when  acreage  was 
increasing. 

“In  the  second-early  and  intermediate  States,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bureau,  “the  indicated  area  for  picking 
in  1930  should,  with  normal  yields,  result  in  as  large  a 
crop  as  can  be  marketed  to  advantage.  However,  in 
some  of  these  States,  many  of  the  old  fields  are  in  poor 
condition  and  should  be  replaced  with  new  plantings 
in  the  spring  of  1930.  The  present  acreage  in  the  late 
States  can  well  be  maintained.” 
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What  Does  The  Can 
Opener  Show 

when  the  lid  of  the  can  is  off? 

Does  it  prove  the  wisdom  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  delicious  quality  of  canned 
foods  by  the  use  of 


or  does  it  reveal  an  unintended  neglect 
of  the  supremely  important  factor  of 
faultless  cleanliness? 

Hundreds  of  canners  no  longer  trust 
to  the  sense  of  sight  only.  They  know 
that  the  use  of  Wyandotte  Sanitary 
Cleaner  and  Cleanser  goes  to  the  root  of 
all  sanitary  and  cleaning  problems,  pre¬ 
venting  the  unseen  and  unsuspected 
causes  which  sometimes  develope  quality 
failure. 


Insure  your  quality  by  an  order 
on  your  supply  house  for 

*  WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Tuc  Husker 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Fourth  Short  Course  for  Wisconsin  Canners 

Madison  Wisconsin,  March  18-19-20,  1930. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

R.  E.  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  in  charge  H.  R.  Burr,  Executive  Secretary, 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  Co-operating. 


IN  connection  with  a  study  of  commercial  fertilizers 
for  the  pea  crop,  a  number  of  questions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  canners  of  the  state  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  practices  now  followed.  Reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  67  companies,  33  of  whom  used  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  the  past  year.  A  brief  summary  of  this 
study  is  herewith  submitted. 

Part  1. 

Amounts  Used — The  amounts  used  range  from  110 
to  over  400  pounds  per  acre.  250  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  is  amount  used  most  generally.  Twenty-six  re¬ 
port  amounts  between  200  and  300  pounds. 

Reports 


Under  200  pounds  per  acre .  3 

Between  200  and  300  pounds  per  acre .  26 

Over  300  pounds  per  acre .  1 

Amount  not  stated .  3 


Kinds  Used — The  replies  received  indicate  preference 
for  straight  phosphate  fertiliizers,  principally  20  per 
cent  super.  One  reported  rock  phosphate.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  use  several  kinds,  apparently  with  a  view  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  is  most  profitable.  Of  the  complete  goods, 
2-12-6  appears  most  popular.  4-16-4  and  2-12-2  come 
next  in  point  of  frequency.  While  exact  data  are  not 
available,  phosphate  fertilizer  is  undoubtedly  used  on  a 
larger  acreage  than  any  other  single  fertilizer.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  re¬ 
ported  and  number  of  users. 


0-16-0  and  0-20-0 .  12 

2-12-6  and  3-18-9  .  9 

2- 12-2  .  4 

4-16-4  .  4 

2-16-8  .  2 

3- 8-6  and  4-8-7  ...; . : .  3 

0-12-6  and  0-12-12 .  2 

2-8-16  .  1 

4- 8-12  .  1 

6-15-9  .  1 

Rock  Phosphate  .  1 


How  Applied — Lime  sowers  are  used  chiefly  in  dis¬ 
tributing  fertilizers.  Some  use  the  combination  grain 
and  fertilizer  drill,  while  others  resort  to  the  “Arm¬ 
strong  system.” 

Twenty-seven  report  use  of  lime  sower,  9  report  use 
of  combination  drill,  7  report  use  of  Armstrong  system. 

Fertilizer  Defects — On  total  yield:  24  reports  indi¬ 
cate  increase  in  yield  while  9  state  no  increase  due  to 
fertilizers.  11  reports  show  increases  ranging  from 
5  to  30  per  cent,  averaging  20  per  cent. 

On  maturity :  14  report  earlier  maturity  ranging  two 
to  three  days.  One  reports  delayed  maturity  and  7  state 
no  difference  due  to  fertilizer. 

On  quality:  18  replies  state  quality  was  improved, 
while  15  report  no  differences  noted,  or  failed  to  answer 
the  question. 


Injurious  Defects  Due  to  Fertilizer — None  of  the  33 
companies  reported  fertilizer  injury  to  germination  of 
peas,  irrespective  of  the  method  of  application.  A  few 
state  that  for  best  results  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
a  week  or  two  before  planting.  One  reports  better  re¬ 
sults  were  secured  by  applying  in  the  fall ;  another  fa¬ 
vors  fertilizing  the  crop  preceding  peas. 

Seven  reports  hint  that  fertilizers  caused  hard  peas. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  little  tangible  evidence 
to  support  this  contention.  The  following  are  typical 
statements,  pro  and  con:  “Believe  potash  will  do  it;” 
“Yes,  if  borax  is  found  in  fertilizer;”  “Only  when  pot¬ 
ash  is  a  factor;”  “Skins  were  hard  on  all  peas  in  1929;” 
“We  always  sample  our  fields,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  toughness  we  surely  would  have  noticed  it;”  “We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  potash  did  hasten  maturity, 
and  also  toughened  the  skins.” 

Percentage  of  Pea  Acreage  Fertilized — ^Twenty-seven 
reporting  the  use  of  fertilizers  stated  the  percentage  of 
pea  acreage  fertilized  ranged  from  2  to  50  per  cent.  On 
the  assumption  that  each  company  harvested  1,000 
acres  on  the  average,  the  fertilized  acreage  of  the  67 
firms  reporting  total  somewhat  above  4,000  acres,  or 
roughly  6.2  per  cent.  That  the  acreage  will  increase  is 
indicated  by  reports  from  many  non-users  who  plan 
to  fertilize  acreage  in  1930. 

Part  2. 

Discussion — Amounts  to  use.  Three  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  usual  strength  fertilizers  makes  a  fair 
application.  This  amount  could  no  doubt  be  increased 
if  the  soil  repsonds  at  all  to  fertilizers.  Higher  con¬ 
centrations,  such  as  treble  super  and  double  strength 
2-12-6  and  2-12-2,  are  now  used.  The  saving  in  actual 
cost  of  material  as  well  as  in  labor  of  handling  are  fac¬ 
tors  of  economy  that  appeal  to  the  grower.  When  these 
high  analyses  goods  are  used,  of  course,  proportion¬ 
ately  smaller  amounts  per  acre  are  applied. 

How  Applied — Considerable  differences  of  opinion 
prevail  as  to  how  fertilizers  should  be  applied.  On  the 
lighter  soils  the  possibility  of  germinnation  injury  is 
more  serious  than  on  heavy  soil,  especially  so  during 
periods  of  dry  weather  following  planting  operations. 
Little  or  no  injury  is  liable  where  fertilizer  is  applied 
ahead  of  planting,  either  by  means  of  lime  sower  or 
grain  drill. 

Because  of  the  economy  in  labor  the  combination 
fertilizer  drill  is  recommended.  By  its  use  better  dis¬ 
tribution  and  more  accurate  applications  are  secured. 
This  is  especially  true  if  higher  concentrated  fertilizers 
are  used. 

Surface  distributors  may  be  secured,  and  are  advised 
on  soil  types  where  germination  injury  is  likely  to 
occur. 

Kinds  of  Fertilizer  to  Use — Impossible  to  state  the 
most  profitable  fertilizer  to  use.  It  depends  on  soil 
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Armour’s  Canning 
Room  Report 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


One  week’s  run,  10^  hours  per  day,  on  closing 
filled  cans. 


The  Cameron  No.  51 
Rotary  Double  Seamer 
stands  on  this  record 


108,216 
.109,445 
.107,140 
.108,719 
.108,437 
..  62,535 


This  is  an  average  of  10,333  cans  per  hour,  or 
172  per  minute,  over  a  week’s  operation. 


Facts,  Not  Conversation! 


Nov.  5  th . 

Nov.  6th  (Sat.,  6  hrs.) 


Nov.  Ist...... 


Nov.  2nd 


Nov.  3rd. 
Nov.  4th.. 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CONVEYOR  BOOT 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FOUR 
ROOL  BEET 
TOPPER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


DISTINCT  CLASSES  OF  QUAUTY! 

The  Hansen  Quality  Grader  is  a  machine  that  simpli¬ 
fies  all  phases  of  the  pea  canning  industry  and  favorably 
effects  every  factor  that  makes  for  quality.  It  separates 
peas  into  distinct  classes  of  tenderness  and  removes 
practically  all  skins,  splits,  ;thistles  and  hard  floaters  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  hand  pickers  about  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

Correct  blanching  is  made  possible  because  the  peas 
may  be  separated  into  groups  of  like  tenderness  and 
blanched  accordingly.  The  Hansen  Quality  Grader  has 
ample  capacity  for  one  line. 

Write  For  Further  Information 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedar  burg,  Wisconsin 
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type  and  state  of  fertility.  Either  straight  phosphate 
or  mixtures  relatively  high  in  phosphorus  are  indi¬ 
cated.  2-12-16  or  higher  concentration  of  this  formula, 
2-16-8  and  4-16-4  are  some  of  mixtures  that  may  be 
advised.  The  most  profitable  fertilizer  to  use  can  best 
be  determined  by  trial  plots,  carried  on  over  a  period  of 
a  few  years.  Frequently  weather  conditions  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  fertilizers. 

Defects  of  Fertilizers — Under  conditions  where  fer¬ 
tilizer  use  is  indicated  improvement  in  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  is  usually  obtained.  Unless  crop  is  paid  for  on 
grade  basis  the  grower  may  fail  to  secure  maximum 
profit  from  fertilizer  use.  Three  years’  work  at  the 
Marshfield  Station  may  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

Effects  of  Fertilizer  on  yield  and  quality. 


Yield 

per 

acre 

Value 
per  100 
lbs. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Blank  ... 

. 1906 

$2.46 

100 

100 

100 

100 

400  lbs. 

0-13-0..2082 

2.93 

152 

137 

104 

79 

400  lbs.  0-13-9..2106 

3.01 

165 

143 

104 

75 

400  lbs. 

2-13-9..2186 

3.07 

170 

149 

103 

74 

Injurious  Effects — Little  or  no  injury  to  germination 
is  liable  where  fertilizers  are  properly  applied.  The 
direct  effect  of  potash  in  producing  high  skins,  or  hard 
peas  has  frequently  been  mentioned  by  growers.  Re¬ 
ports  from  other  states  are  somewhat  conflicting.  The 
Geneva  Station  has  reported  hard  peas  due  to  potash 
in  the  fertilizer  used  the  past  year.  Experiment  was 
conducted  on  the  soil  type  which.  Dr.  Sayre  writes, 
“usually  does  not  require  potash  fertilizzer.”  The  work 
in  Maryland  does  not  substantiate  the  Geneva  findings. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  potash  would  not 
have  any  deleterious  effects  on  peas  grown  on  soil 
which  responded  to  potash  for  other  crops,  including 
legumes. 

This  question,  however,  requires  further  study  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory  before  we  can  arrive 
at  definite  conclusions. 

PEA  ROOT  ROT  AND  WILT 
Prof.  J.  C.  Walker,  Plant  Pathology  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  at  the  Fourth  Short 
Course  for  Wisconsin  Canners. 

HESE  two  diseases  are  the  most  troublesome  to 
canning  i)eas  in  Wisconsin. 

How  do  they  differ? 

1.  As  to  appearance:  Wilt  plants  have  fairly  sound 
roots,  but  sectioning  of  the  lower  stem  shows  redden¬ 
ing  of  the  water  vessels. 

Root  rot  plants  pull  up  easily;  fine  roots  are  gone; 
the  outer  part  of  lower  stem  is  soft  and  discolored. 

2.  As  to  occurrence:  Root  rot  has  in  the  past  been 
more  prevalent  on  heavier  soils,  especially  in  Central 
and  Northern  Wisconsin. 

Wilt  is  prevalent  on  all  soils,  but  is  at  present  more 
severe  in  southern  counties.  It  is  working  north,  how¬ 
ever,  and  was  found  in  Barron  county  in  1929.  It  stays 
in  the  soil  indefinitely. 

3.  As  to  control:  Root  rot.  No  specific  remedy  ex¬ 
cept  rotation  and  sanitation  (spreading  of  vine  refuse). 
No  known  varieties  are  resistant.  Wilt.  Sanitation  is 
important.  The  most  hopeful  control  is  in  development 
of  resistant  canning  types  (see  following  section). 


CABBAGE  DISEASE  CONTROL 
J.  C.  Walker 

Cardinal  principles  of  cabbage  disease  control  are: 

1.  Clean  seed.  Puget  Sound  grown  seed  is  disease 
free.  If  you  are  not  certain  of  the  source,  disinfect 
with  corrosive  sublimate  or  hot  water.  Directions  in 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Circular  311. 

2.  Clean  seed  bed.  Use  soil  new  to  cabbage  and  re¬ 
lated  plants  such  as  rutabaga,  turnip  and  rape,  or  prac¬ 
tice  at  least  three-year  rotation  of  seed  bed. 

3.  Use  yellows-resistant  varieties  for  central  and 
southern  Wisconsin.  Yellows  not  serious  in  northern 
cooler  counties.  Best  kraut  varieties :  Flat  mid-season, 
All  Head  Select,  Flat  Late,  Wisconsin  All  Seasons, 
Round  Mid-season,  Marion  Market,*  Round  Mid-season, 
Globe.* 

4.  Club  root.  Use  of  hydrated  lime  before  planting 
is  helpful.  Write  Experiment  Station,  Plant  Pathology 
Department,  for  specific  advice. 

RESISTANCE  TO  WILT  IN  CANNING  PEAS 
Prof.  E.  J.  Renard,  Genetics  Department. 
ESULTS  of  tests  with  established  varieties  and 
strains. 

Varieties  with  smooth  to  pitted  seed:  Resistant, 
Rice’s  330;  Alcrose  (50  per  cent) ;  certain  late  types; 
Susceptible,  Alaska,  Rustler,  Winner. 

2.  Varieties  with  wrinkled  seed :  Resistant,  Admiral, 
Horal,  Improved  Surprise,  Prince  of  Wales  (some 
strains),  Bruce.  Susceptible,  Perfection,  Advancer, 
Horsford,  Surprise,  Primal,  Badger,  Abundance,  Rice’s 
13,  Gem,  Thomas  Laxton. 

3.  Purity  of  strain  usually  correlated  with  com¬ 
pleteness  of  resistance  or  of  completeness  of  suscepti¬ 
bility. 

II.  Resistance  has  been  secured  in  peas  of  desirable 
canning  type  by  hybridization  and  selection. 

1.  Resistant  pure  lines  have  been  established  by 
single  plant  selection  in  Alaska  and  Abundance. 

2.  No  resistance  has  been  found  in  type  plants  of 
Perfection,  Advancer  or  Horsford,  though  this  may  be 
possible. 

3.  Hydridization,  followed  by  selection,  has  made  it 
possible  to  establish  resistance  in  sweets  of  desirable 
type  for  the  canning  of  quality  peas.  The  findings  of 
B.  L.  Wade  in  his  studies  on  the  Inheritance  of  Fusa- 
rium  Wilt  Resistance  in  Canning  Peas  (Wis.  Res.  Bui. 
97)  have  explained  the  principle  involved  in  this  breed¬ 
ing  work. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  ROGUES  IN 
CANNING  PEAS 
By  E.  J.  Renard. 

ATURAL  or  field  crossing  has  been  found  to  be  a 
casual  factor  in  the  rogue  situation. 

1.  These  findings  have  some  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  seed  production. 

II.  Canning  peas  do  not  vary  or  mutate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  many  practical  pea  men. 

1.  High  states  of  soil  fertility  and  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  for  growth  of  the  crop  do  not  change  the  heri¬ 
table  constitution  of  the  pea  plant,*  although  observa¬ 
tions  on  impure  lines  may  have  led  to  this  belief. 

2.  Lack  of  uniform  fertility  and  uneven  distribution 
of  seed  may  lead  to  environmental  fluctuations,  but  the 
heredity  of  the  plant  is  not  affected. 

3.  Double-podding  in  canning  peas  is  not  related  to 
the  production  of  rogues. 

*Seed  supply  very  low  for  1930  planting. 
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THE  PEA  APHID  ON  CANNERY  PEAS 
By  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  C.  L.  Fluke,  U  niversity  of  Wisconsin. 

HE  project  to  study  the  control  of  the  pea  aphid 
on  cannery  peas  was  commenced  by  the  U.  S.De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1923. 
Experiments  to  control  this  insect  by  spraying,  dusting 
and  sweeping  continued  for  five  years. 

Control — It  was  early  found  that  under  Southern 
Wisconsin  conditions  neither  spraying  nor  dusting 
would  prove  practicable,  the  two  principal  factors 
being  the  damage  to  the  peas  in  consequence  of  their 
being  sown  with  drills  and  the  lack  of  high  enough  tem¬ 
peratures  to  make  the  sprays  and  dusts  effective. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  several  experiments  in  sweep¬ 
ing  proved  quite  effective  in  increasing  the  yield  of 
peas  over  that  in  part  of  the  same  fields  which  were  not 
swept.  This  general  increase  in  yield  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  1924  it  was  hot  and  quite  dry 
until  late  in  July,  resulting  in  short  and  tough  plants. 
Under  these  conditions  the  plants  could  not  withstand 
even  a  small  infestation  without  considerable  damage, 
and,  moreover,  they  could  withstand  sweeping  with  the 
minimum  of  injury. 

The  five  years  following  1924  have  in  general  been 
seasons  of  moderate  temperatures  with  abundant  pre¬ 
cipitation,  resulting  in  heavy  plant  growth.  Aphids 
have  varied  considerably  in  abundance,  but  in  no  year 
have  they  done  appreciable  commercial  damage.  The 
peas  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  able  to  withstand 
a  considerable  infestation  because  of  their  excellent 
growth,  but  for  the  very  same  reason  they  could  not 
withstand  the  effects  of  sweeping.  In  short,  the  effects 
of  sweeping  for  the  past  five  years  would  have  been 
more  injurious  than  were  the  aphids. 

Infestations — Infestations  for  the  past  six  years 
have  varied  greatly  in  intensity.  These  infestations 
are  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  aphids  col¬ 
lected  with  five  strokes  of  an  insect  net.  The  number 
collected  in  this  manner  has  ranged  from  as  high  as 
2,800  in  1925  to  as  low  as  138  in  1929.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1925,  the  year  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  vines,  the  heaviest  infestation  by  far  occur¬ 
red.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  in  the  year  1924,  with  a 
small  vine  growth,  almost  the  smallest  infestation  oc¬ 
curred. 

Studies  in  Ecology — In  1928  studies  were  com¬ 
menced  at  three  locations  (Madison,  Columbus  and 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.)  in  an  effort  to  find  out  the  reasons 
for  aphid  abundance  and  damage  in  different  years, 
and  in  the  hope  that  in  time  some  predictions  might  be 
made  of  the  abundance  of  aphids  to  be  expected.  Spe¬ 
cial  collections  of  peas,  alfalfa  and  aphids  from  both  of 
the  crops  are  made  twice  a  week  at  each  location.  The 
plant  samples  are  analyzed  at  Madison  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  data:  Acidity  of  alkalinity,  concentration  of  the 
sap,  stem  diameter,  length  of  plants,  green  weight,  dry 
weight,  moisture  content  and  soil  moisture  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  levels.  The  aphids  are  analyzed  for  total  num¬ 
ber  on  each  crop,  for  the  number  of  winged  forms  and 
for  different  stages.  In  addition  to  this,  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  is  gathered  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  temperature,  humidity  and  rainfall. 

The  very  large  mass  of  data  thus  collect^  for  two 
years  has  not  yet  been  worked  over  sufficiently  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  statement  as  to  the  exact  causes  of  abundance  of 


aphids,  but  many  interesting  facts  have  been  found  out. 
Some  of  these  are  given  below. 

1.  Very  decided  variations  in  the  green  weight  of 
both  alfalfa  and  pea  plants  occur  in  definite  periods  in 
the  summer,  the  plants  showing  a  gain  in  weight  of 
nearly  100  per  cent  on  one  collection  and  a  loss  as  great 
or  greater  upon  the  next  collection. 

2.  Considerable  variations  in  the  concentration  of 
the  sap  accompany  the  gain  and  loss  in  weight. 

3.  There  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  pea  plants  to  decrease  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  until  harvest,  and  in  the  alfalfa  plants  from  the 
beginning  of  growth  until  each  cutting. 

4.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  infestation  of 
aphids  in  alfalfa  from  practically  nothing  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  to  the  peak  of  infestation  about  the  middle 
of  June. 

5.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  infestation  of 
aphids  in  peas  from  the  time  the  peas  come  up,  when 
no  aphids  are  present,  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  when 
the  infestation  rises  precipitously  to  a  peak,  as  it  has 
done  between  July  6  and  July  12  for  the  last  five  years. 

6.  After  the  peak  is  reached  reproduction  greatly  di¬ 
minishes  immediately,  and  the  infestation  never  again 
reaches  the  former  mark. 

7.  This  peak  occurs  fairly  regularly  year  after  year 
with  no  close  relationship  to  climatic  conditions  appar¬ 
ent,  unless  it  is  to  rains. 

8.  Rains  accompanied  by  heavy  winds,  even  though 
less  than  half  an  inch  of  rain  may  fall,  have  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  effect  in  decreasing  the  infestation.  Heavy 
storms  in  which  two  or  more  inches  of  rain  has  fallen, 
if  unaccompanied  by  strong  winds,  may  or  may  not  de¬ 
crease  the  infestation  markedly. 

9.  The  large  array  of  natural  enemies,  of  which  some 
35  are  found  annually  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  harass 
the  aphids  throughout  the  season.  They  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  total  infestation.  The  aphid  is  capable  of 
increasing  at  such  a  tremendous  rate,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  these  enemies  does  not  begin  to  be  noticed 
until  after  the  peak  has  been  reached  and  reproduction 
of  the  aphid  has  greatly  diminished. 

Fluctuations  in  Infestation — At  the  present  time  the 
writers  will  offer  three  explanations  of  the  fluctuations 
in  infestation  occurring  in  various  years.  These  are 
not  necessarily  final.  They  may  be  somewhf't  revised 
later,  and  without  doubt  additional  explanations  will  be 
made: 

1.  Condition  of  peas.  Fast-growing,  healthy  peas 
are  favorable  for  rapidly  increasing  infestations  of 
aphids. 

2.  Rainstorms  accompanied  by  strong  winds  destroy 
from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  aphids  present. 

3.  Periods  of  warm  to  hot,  moist  weather  favor 
rapid  reproduction  of  aphids.  The  time  at  which  such 
periods  occur  in  relation  to  rains  and  in  relation  to  ma¬ 
turity  of  peas  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  determining  the 
total  infestation. 

NEW  FINDINGS  IN  PEA  INOCULATION 
I.  L.  Baldwin,  Agricultural  Bacteriology  Department. 

NOCULATION  of  peas  is  never  harmful  and  will 
often  prove  profitable. 

Why  inoculate  peas  ?  Inoculation  will ; 

1.  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

2,  Increj^e  the  crop  yields, 
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3.  Improve  the  quality  of  the  crop,  particularly  with 
reference  to  tenderness  of  the  berries  and  uniformity 
of  ripening. 

When  to  inoculate  peas  ?  Inoculation  will  prove  prof¬ 
itable: 

1.  On  new  land  in  most  sections  of  the  state. 

2.  On  old  land,  if  the  soil  is  acid  or  low  in  fertility 
and  organic  matter. 

Inoculation  costs  are  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  land, 
labor  and  seed  costs  of  growing  a  crop  of  peas. 

One  crop  saved  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  inoculating  50 
crops. 

An  increase  of  2  per  cent,  far  less  than  can  be  de¬ 
tected  with  the  eye,  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
crop  will  pay  for  the  cost. 

Many  canneries  inoculate  all  seed  as  an  insurance 
measure  and  find  it  profitable. 

How  to  inoculate  peas?  Artificial  cultures  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  must  be: 

1.  Fresh,  and  the  fresher  the  better. 

2.  Ample  in  size  to  care  for  unfavorable  conditions. 

3.  Prepared  from  desirable  strains  of  the  organism. 
Module  production  is  not  a  measure  of  the  benefit  which 
a  plant  receives.  Many  strains  form  nodules  but  do  not 
benefit  plant  growth. 

Results  of  Recent  Research  at  Wisconsin 

1.  All  pea  seed  which  is  sown  on  old  land  when  the 
soil  is  acid  should  be  inoculated. 

2.  Inoculation  often  gives  increased  uniformity  and 
yields  when  used  on  old  land  that  is  not  acid. 

3.  Seed  grown  from  inoculated  plants  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  gives  greater  uniformity  of  growth  and  matu¬ 
rity  than  seed  from  uninoculated  plants. 

4.  Strains  of  the  module  bacteria  vary  widely  in  their 
benefit  to  the  host  plant. 

5.  Both  good  and  bad  strains  of  the  nodule  organism 
are  widely  distributed  over  all  sections  of  Wisconsin. 

6.  Inoculation  of  seed  with  a  “good”  strain  of  the 
organism  will  improve  plant  growth  when  the  soil  is  al¬ 
ready  populated  with  “poor”  strains. 

7.  Strains  can  be  changed  from  bad  to  good  in  the 
labaratory  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  developing  bet¬ 
ter  strains  than  any  now  available. 

8.  Co-operative  work  between  the  canners  and  the 
University  is  necessary  to  selecting,  developing  and 
testing  these  strains. 

WEED  MENACE  A  CANNERS’  PROBLEM 
Prof.  A.  L.  Stone,  Agronomy  Department. 

HE  PROBLEM — To  those  of  us  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  weed  control  problem  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign  when  this  subject  is  included  on  the  program 
for  a  canners’  conference.  There  seems  to  be  no  one 
problem  connected  with  crop  production  in  this  and 
other  States  concerning  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  convince  crop  growers  as  the  danger  from 
the  spread  of  troublesome  weeds.  The  damage  which 
weeds  do  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure.  Practically 
no  one  can  stand  beside  an  infested  field  and  give  any 
accurate  or  even  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  crop  has  been  reduced  by  the  weed  infesta¬ 
tion,  Often  times  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  reduction,  but  the  extent  of  it 
can  not  be  measured  very  easily. 


A  few  years  ago  investigators  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  at  some  experiment 
stations  made  an  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  reduction  which  weeds  were  causing  in  the  various 
farm  crops.  After  a  good  deal  of  study  and  consulting 
with  many  men,  including  the  actual  growers  of  the 
crops,  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  can¬ 
ning  peas  was  concerned,  weeds  were  reducing  the  crop 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  value. 
Knowing  that  Wisconsin  produces  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
peas  canned  in  this  country  and  that  it  is  producing  a 
good  deal  of  sweet  com  and  snap  beans  also,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  this  loss  might  be  rather  serious  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  canning  crops  in  Wisconsin. 

Value  of  the  Crop — In  order  to  ascertain  just  what 
the  facts  were,  figures  were  obtained  from  the  co-oper¬ 
ating  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  our  own  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  According  to  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  for  the  year 
1928,  Wisconsin  produced  101,000  acres  of  canning 
peas,  valued  at  $6,108,000;  14,800  acres  of  sweet  com 
for  canning  purposes,  valued  at  $331,000;  and  4,600 
acres  of  snap  beans,  valued  at  $503,000.  This  makes  a 
total  of  120,400  acres  of  the  principal  canning  crops 
with  a  total  value  of  $6,942,000.  Figures  for  tomatoes, 
kraut  and  other  canned  products  which  are  produced  to 
some  extent  in  Wisconsin,  were  not  included  among 
those  supplied  by  the  Reporting  Service,  so  no  figures 
are  available  on  either  the  acreage  or  the  value. 

Loss  Caused  by  Weed  Infestation — Taking  the  figure 
worked  out  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  co-operating  experiment  stations,  namely,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  value  caused  by  weed 
infestation,  the  loss  from  weed  competition  with  our 
canning  crops  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year 
1928  amounted  to  $694,200,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.75  per 
acre.  While  this  perhaps  is  not  large  in  comparison  to 
the  total  income  per  acre,  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  give 
reason  for  some  thought  on  the  matter  and  a  little 
planning  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  it.  However,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  the  crop  caused  by  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  weeds,  there  should  be  added  to  the  total 
loss  the  amount  of  wasted  seed  which  results  from 
failure  of  many  of  the  plants  to  grow  and  produce  fruit. 
Also  if  the  weeds  in  the  fields  consist  of  Canada  thistles 
or  perennial  sow  thistles,  many  of  the  spherical-shaped 
buds  of  these  weeds  are  mixed  with  the  peas  as  they 
go  through  the  viner,  and  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  rogu- 
ing  the  peas  as  they  pass  over  the  tables.  Unless  these 
green  buds  are  removed  before  the  peas  reach  the  can, 
then  the  quality  of  the  canned  product  is  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  There  seems  to  be  no  available  data  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage  caused  by  these  factors,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  damage  is  sufficient  to  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  profit  which  might  be  expected  if  the 
weeds  were  completely  eliminated. 

Weed-Free  Lands  Becoming  Scarce — Another  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  the  canners  of  the  State  is  the 
increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  canning  crop 
production  purposes  which  is  not  infested  with  weeds 
like  quack  grass  and  Canada  thistles.  While  it  is  still 
possible  to  obtain  comparatively  large  areas  which  are 
free  from  quack  grass,  Canada  thistles  or  other  similar 
noxious  weeds,  a  great  deal  of  that  land  has  been  used 
for  the  production  of  canning  crops  for  such  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  that  much  of  it  has  become  infested  with 
diseases  or  carries  rubbish  which  harbors  insects  that 
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are  damagingf  to  the  crop.  As  the  soil  becomes  infested 
with  these  diseases  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canning  crops  to  lands  which  are  not  infested 
and  the  area  of  noxious  weed-free  land  is  becoming 
smaller  each  year. 

Therefore,  while  it  appears  that  this  noxious  weed 
problem  is  one  which  concerns  only  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  having  a  serious  effect 
on  the  prosperity  not  only  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
but  also  those  who  handle  the  farm  products.  At  the 
present  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  reduction  of  the 
pea  crop  caused  by  noxious  weed  infestation  might  be 
a  blessing,  as  that  appears  to  be  the  only  way  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  acreage  can  be  secured.  However,  just  how 
long  there  is  to  be  an  over-production  is  a  question 
which  no  one  can  answer  definitely,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  allow  some  of  the  best  producing  land  of  the 
State  to  become  infested  with  the  weeds  so  that  when 
the  time  arrived  for  a  larger  production  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  it. 

Canners’  Interest  in  the  Problem — ^Therefore,  the 
canners  of  Wisconsin  undoubtedly  have  a  vital  interest 
in  seeing  that  these  noxious  weeds  are  kept  under  con¬ 
trol,  and,  if  possible,  eliminated.  If  nothing  more 
can  be  accomplished  than  to  cut  down  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  canning  crops,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while.  The  figures  used  above 
would  indicate  that  it  takes  10  per  cent  more  acreage 
of  weed-infested  land  to  produce  the  same  number  of 
cases  of  canned  products  than  will  be  required  if  the 
land  is  free  from  weeds.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  land 
for  the  crop  is  increased  to  the  same  extent.  Of  course, 
the  problem  then  is  to  get  rid  of  these  weeds,  and  that 
probably  is  the  phase  of  the  problem  in  which  you  are 
particularly  interested. 

Methods  of  Control — Owing  to  the  fact  that  peas  in 
particular  are  sown  in  the  spring  this,  to  some  extent, 
complicates  the  problem  of  eradicating  the  weeds,  be¬ 
cause  very  little  cultivation  can  be  given  in  the  spring 
before  the  crop  is  seeded.  This  means  that  the  efforts 
to  get  the  noxious  weeds  under  control  must  be  con¬ 
fined  quite  largely  to  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
after  the  peas  have  been  removed.  In  the  case  of  quack 
grass,  Canada  thistles  and  perennial  sow  thistles, 
which  spread  by  their  underground  parts,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  destroy  these  underground  parts  in  order  to 
completely  eradicate  the  weeds.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  crop  very  early  in 
the  spring  and  is  not  disturbed  again  until  the  crop  is 
removed  again  in  the  summer,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  underground  parts  of  the  weeds  to  move  up  toward 
the  surface,  so  that  by  the  time  the  crop  is  taken  off 
most  of  these  running  parts  will  be  within  four  or  five 
inches  of  the  surface.  Recently  there  has  been  put  on 
the  market  some  new  deep-digging  cultivators  devised 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds  of  this  type.  They  are  so 
constructed  that  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  cultivator  can 
be  forced  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  or 
more  and  held  there.  After  the  peas  have  been  re¬ 
moved  one  of  these  diggers  can  be  used  very  effectively 
on  the  field. 

If  these  underground  parts  can  be  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  where  the  sun  and  wind  dry  them 
out,  they  can  be  killed  quite  easily.  One  of  these  deep¬ 
digging  cultivators  is  very  effective  in  tearing  up  the 
soil  and  bringing  these  underground  portions  to  the 
surface.  It  may  require  several  cultivations  during  the 


course  of  the  late  summer  and  fail  to  completely  get  rid 
of  the  running  portions  of  these  weeds.  But  if  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  made  sufficiently  intensive  so  that  the  leaves 
of  the  weeds  never  get  to  be  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  tall,  they  can  be  pretty  well  cleaned  out  in  a 
single  season.  They  certainly  will  be  brought  under 
control  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  peas  on  the  land  the  following  year. 
If,  after  the  crop  of  peas  is  removed,  there  are  any 
weeds  showing  the  digging  cultivator  can  be  put  to 
work  again,  and  two  years  of  this  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  clean  the  field  completely. 

If  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  and  the  roots  are  more  than 
six  inches  deep  in  the  soil,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plow 
the  field,  but  this  should  be  done  after  the  ground  has 
been  softened  by  a  rain  and  will  turn  over  loosely.  The 
plowing  may  then  be  followed  by  intermittent  use  of  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  to  keep  the  leaves  of  the  weeds 
from  forming,  and  this  should  be  continued  until  the 
ground  freezes  in  the  fall.  While  one  of  the  digging 
cultivators  may  be  used  following  the  plow,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  work  can  be  done  just  as  effectively  and 
with  less  traction  by  means  of  spring-tooth  harrow. 

Where  the  weeds  are  growing  in  patches  not  more 
than  one-half  acre  in  size  probably  the  most  economical 
method  of  destroying  the  weeds  is  to  spray  them  with 
either  sodium  or  calcium  chlorate.  Complete  directions 
for  using  these  chemicals  are  given  in  a  special  circular 
which  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Experiment 
Station  and  which  will  be  available  for  distribution  at 
the  close  of  this  meeting.  If  the  patches  of  weeds 
growing  in  canning  peas  consist  of  Canada  thistles  or 
perennial  sow  thistles,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  weed  seeds  will  ripen  before  the  Alaska’s 
are  ripe,  but  in  case  of  sweets,  the  probability  is  that 
some  of  the  weed  plants  will  have  ripe  seeds  on  them 
before  the  peas  are  cut.  If  either  Alaskas  or  sweets 
are  saved  for  seed,  the  weeds  are  sure  to  go  to  seed  un¬ 
less  destroyed  before  the  seeds  ripen.  If  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  seed,  the  seeds  will  be  carried  by  the 
wind  to  other  parts  of  the  same  field  or  to  other  farms. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  these  small  pieces  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  seeds  never  are  allowed 
to  ripen. 

Experimenters  with  sodium  and  calcium  chlorate 
claim  that  weeds  of  this  type  are  killed  most  easily  by 
beginning  to  spray  them  with  the  chlorates  just  when 
they  are  coming  into  blossom.  It  is  very  probable  that 
no  peas  will  be  produced  on  the  infested  spots,  and  if 
the  same  fields  are  to  be  used  for  several  years  for  the 
production  of  peas,  it  is  important  that  these  small 
patches  be  completely  killed,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
spraying  them  with  sodium  chlorate,  beginning  when 
the  plants  begin  to  blossom  and  spraying  at  intervals 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  depending  upon  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  growth  of  the  weeds.  Every  time  green 
growth  reappears  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  and  the 
spraying  continued  until  there  is  no  further  sign  of 
life.  If  these  directions  are  followed,  it  should  not  be 
long  before  a  majority  of  the  fields  producing  canning 
croi>s  are  comparatively  free  of  these  weeds. 

Maximum  yields  of  canning  crops  of  good  quality  can 
not  be  produced  on  weed-infested  land.  It  is  none  too 
soon  to  plan  for  their  destruction.  The  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station  will  co-operate  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  its  resources  will  allow.  Give  us  a 
chance, 
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Just  2  of 


Machines 


BERUN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin.  w«. 

.=^ERLIMrHAPmMU» 

'Ocanning\# 


WCANN1NG%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  CmninqPUmt' 


For  Corn 


Berlin  Chapman  All  Steel  Corn  Washers 
eliminate  contamination  and  bacteria  which  or¬ 
dinarily  stays  in  washers  built  of  wood  or  partly 
of  wood.  These  machines  have  been  in  use  for 
years  and  in  some  cases  are  washing  three  com¬ 
plete  lines  of  corn. 

Remember  Berlin  Chapman  Company  has 
a  complete  line  of  corn  machinery,  as  well  as  a 
complete  line  of  machinery  for  practically  any  • 
canning  operation.  No  matter  what  your  pro¬ 
blem  is  Berlin  Chapman  engineers  can  take  it 
and  solve  it.  These  engineers  are  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  to  lay  you  out  a  complete  plant,  design  the 
buildings,  or  do  as  small  a  job  as  selling  you 
just  one  machine. 


SELF  CLEANING  CORN  SILKER 


ALL  STEEL 
CORN  WASHER 


Berlin  Chapman  Self-Cleaning  Corn 
Silker  cleans  the  silking  wires  by  wash¬ 
ing  them  every  minute  and  a  half,  and 
when  they  leave  the  washing  operation 
they  are  just  as  cleanastheday  they  came 
out  of  the  wire  factory.  This  cleaning  is 
unique  in  the  Berlin  Chapman  machines, 
and  our  method  of  cleaning  assures  you  a 
sanitary  silking  device,  something  that 
the  canning  trade  has  been  waiting  for 
for  years.  This  machine  has  about  twice 
the  silking  capacity  of  any  machine  that 
we  know  of. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  LEADING  Southern  wholesaler  writes: 

/  %  “Everywhere  I  see  more  and  more  canned  foods  being  sold 
under  buyers’  labels.  In  many  instances  1  know  positively 
that  I  can  and  do  offer  better  values  for  less  money,  but  still 
I  can’t  get  the  business  and  salesmen,  for  packers  supplying 
me  with  canned  foods  are  not  successful  in  getting  it.  I 
handle  nothing  but  packers’  labeled  canned  foods,  but  am 
thinking  seriously  of  adopting  my  own  private  label.  I  hate 
to  see  trade  buying  inferior  goods  when,  in  many  instances, 

I  should  have  the  business.’’ 

This  jobber  has  touched  on  a  subject  on  which  many 
of  us  are  too  little  informed.  For  years  we  have  been 
like  the  ostrich  who  buries  his  head  and  thinks  his  en¬ 
tire  body  is  hidden. 

For  years  we,  as  canners  have  known  all  about  our 
goods,  how  fine  they  were,  how  well  packed,  and  what 
splendid  value  they  were.  Because  we  know  all  this,  we 
foolishly  imagine  everyone  else  knows  it,  too. 

For  years  we  have  perfected  our  National  Associa¬ 
tion  work  in  the  sciences  of  canning  and  have  done 
nothing  toward  perfecting  our  science  of  selling.  Well 
informed,  finished  salesmen  of  canned  foods  are  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule  as  far  as  canners’  direct 
factory  representatives  are  concerned. 

True,  they  can  tell  you  how  their  goods  are  grown, 
packed  and  made  ready  for  the  table,  but  usually  they 
only  feel  and  say  that  they  deserve  the  business  be¬ 
cause  their  goods  can  be  bought,  delivered  to  destina¬ 
tion,  more  cheaply  than  can  the  pack  of  some  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  sooner  this  sort  of  selling  in  the  canned  foods 
industry  is  displaced  with  scientific  selling,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  our  trade. 

In  all  other  lines  we  are  accustomed  to  something 
vastly  different.  The  automobile  salesman,  if  he  is  a 
good  one,  does  not  sell  us  some  steel,  wood,  rubber  and 
electrical  devices. 

He  sells  us  transportation,  fresh  air,  companionship 
with  others  and  a  saving  in  time  which  is  tremendous 
in  comparison  to  the  time  needed  a  few  years  ago  for 
getting  from  place  to  place. 

The  clothing  salesman  in  the  retail  store  does  not 
sell  us  so  much  wool,  buttons  and  thread,  plus  work¬ 
manship.  He  sells  us  an  ensemble,  suit,  tie,  handker¬ 
chief  and  socks  to  match,  in  his  opinion,  our  per¬ 
sonality. 

The  real  estate  salesman  sells  us  a  garden  to  work 
in  after  hours,  a  place  for  the  children  to  play,  shade 
trees  and  green  lawns.  He  doesn’t  sell  some  wood, 
bricks,  stones  and  mortar  in  the  form  of  a  house. 
Today,  as  never  before,  we  see  competition  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  If  the  canned  foods  salesman  hasn’t 
saleability  to  offer  his  customers,  the  prospective  buyer 
had  better  do  with  the  line  or  lines  he  is  now  handling. 
It  may  be  argued  that  saleability  is  what  the  canned 


foods  salesman  offers  when  he  is  offering  goods  below 
the  market  or  at  lowest  prices  obtainable.  This  may 
be  true  for  a  moment,  but  we  have  yet  to  find  the  low¬ 
est-priced  goods  backed  up  by  a  quality  in  the  pack 
which  will  insure  repeat  orders.  So  re-sealeability 
must  be  offered  as  well  as  saleability. 

Leaving  the  wholesaler  and  the  retail  grocer  for  a 
minute,  let’s  look  at  another  field  of  selling.  Let’s  con¬ 
sider  the  institution  trade.  Here  we  are  getting  a 
large  class  of  trained  buyers,  technical  experts,  who 
have  been  taught  to  expect  more  from  a  salesman  than 
they  usually  receive.  Suppose  our  salesman  is  about  to 
call  on  the  lady  in  charge  of  buying  for  a  cafeteria 
feeding  three  thousand  students  at  a  State  university. 
It  happens  she  is  busy  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  making 
plans  and  getting  ready  to  serve  at  six  a  banquet  to 
five  hundred  young  men  and  young  ladies  and  their 
guests. 

If  your  salesman  has  nothing  to  offer  her  except  a 
lower  delivered  price  on  canned  foods  than  the  one  she 
is  paying,  your  man  is  going  to  have  about  three  min¬ 
utes  of  the  lady’s  time  and  is  sure  to  receive  a  polite 
but  firm  turndown. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this,  the  salesman  for  the  job¬ 
ber  putting  out  goods  under  his  own  private  label  is 
usually  at  a  decided  advantage.  Such  salesmen  are 
better  trained  than  the  average ;  they  have  fewer  cus¬ 
tomers  to  call  on,  they  see  their  customers  more  often 
than  does  the  salesman  for  the  average  canner. 

What  is  most  important,  they  know  more  about  their 
customers’  business,  needs,  likes  and  dislikes  than  does 
the  specialty  salesman  calling  on  a  buyer  once  or  twice 
a  year  in  an  attempt  to  sell  her  for  the  account  of  a 
distributor. 

Successful  selling  of  canned  foods  in  volume  to  cafe¬ 
terias,  hotels  and  restaurants  requires  that  a  salesman 
be  well  posted  as  to  the  business  in  which  his  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  is  engaged. 

For  instance,  he  should  know  without  hesitation  how 
many  three,  five  or  seven  ounce  portions  of  canned 
peas  are  in  each  size  tin  he  is  selling. 

He  must  know  whether  he  should  sell  the  institution 
sweet  peas  or  early  variety. 

He  must  know  the  size  pea  best  suited  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  on  whom  he  is  calling  ;  he  must  be  able  to  sell  his 
buyer  on  the  idea  of  changing  sizes  if  necessary. 

This  article  must  be  too  short  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  particulars  in  which  a  competent  salesman 
must  be  informed,  but  you  will  all  recognize  them  as 
you  run  the  matter  over  in  your  mind. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  salesman  for  the 
wholesaler  selling  goods  under  his  private  label  is 
usually  better  informed  and  a  better  salesman  than  the 
salesman  for  the  packer  or  the  distributor  selling  a  fac¬ 
tory  labeled  line  of  canned  foods. 
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“Certainly  Brings 
Quick  Resnits” 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chieeso. 


D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.  Inc. 

Aliceanna  &  Chester  Sts. 

BALTIMORE 


April  22nd 4  1930 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
107  S.  Frederick  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen: 


— Sbtc*  i013i—  Reieresoe:  National  Bank  of  Balbuore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howturd  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lonrfierd  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimoie,  Md. 


1  SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  Manufacturera  of  I 

1  Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners  I 

1  Coolers 

Filling  Tables  I 

1  Monel  Crushers  1 

1  Cattdog  on  Requeat 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  | 

Slaysmetn  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Ptratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


This  is  to  advise  you  that 
we  have  sold  the  3  TUG  Huskers 
and  would  ask  you  to  kindly  cancel 
the  Ad.  in  The  Canning  Trade  and 
send  us  a  bill  for  the  one  inser¬ 
tion.  Your  Ad.  certainly  brings 
quick  results. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  E.  FOOTE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Geo.  T.  Phillips,  President 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Otrmers 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Toi>  Buyers. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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I  like  to  think  of  the  salesman  selling  stock  feed.  He 
returned  from  a  road  trip  with  a  bunch  of  orders.  His 
boss  said:  “Well,  Jake,  you  had  a  pretty  good  week, 
didn’t  you?” 

Jake  said:  “Boss,  I  sold  them  fellows  so  much  stock 
feed  they’ve  got  three  buyers  out  right  now  trying  to 
buy  cows,  horses  and  mules  to  feed  it  to!” 

That  salesman  knew  what  he  was  selling;  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  used  for  and  how  it  should  be  used. 

Let  salesmen  for  canners  be  as  well  informed  and 
they  will  do  as  well.  Packers’  salesmen  must  be  better 
trained,  they  must  be  able  to  get  and  keep  the  business 


against  the  salesman  for  the  jobber  who  buys  his 
goods  from  the  packer  for  his  private  label,  and  then 
goes  out  and  gets  the  business  against  the  packer  him¬ 
self,  often  at  higher  prices. 

When  this  is  done,  you  can  depend  on  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  the  salesman  getting  the  business  is  the  better 
salesman.  The  reason  for  the  sale  can  not  be  in  the 
goods. 

/i"*  Production  knowledge  and  facilities  are  today  ten 
years  in  advance  of  selling  ideas  and  knowledge.  Only 
as  we  canners  improve  our  sales  technique  and  meth¬ 
ods  can  we  hope  to  sell  our  pack  and  increasing  surplus 
economically  and  at  a  profit. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


A.  C.  Clark  Co.  Moves  Offices — On  and  after  April 
25th,  1930,  the  offices  of  the  A.  C.  Clark  Company, 
prominent  canned  foods  brokers,  will  be  located  at  90 
West  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  new  telephone 
number  is  Barclay  9376. 


Lockett  &  Moore  Move — On  April  28th,  1930,  Lock¬ 
ett  &  Moore,  Inc.,  moved  their  offices  onto  the  eleventh 
tlcor  of  Chicago’s  new  Merchandise  Mart,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  building  in  the  world.  The 
room  number  is  1139.  The  telephone  number  is  the 
same,  Superior  2536. 


Cannery  About  Completed — Installation  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  Palmetto  Packing  Corporation,  a  new  can¬ 
nery  being  built  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  is  about  completed. 
The  plant  will  operate  this  summer. 


Plans  Tomato  Cannery — E.  G.  Reece,  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  owner  of  the  cannery  bearing  his  name  at  Wal¬ 
dron,  Ind.,  is  planning  to  convert  a  building  in  Shel¬ 
byville  formerly  occupied  by  a  furniture  company,  into 
a  tomato  cannery  to  operate  this  season. 


Box  Makers’  Convention — Improved  salesmanship, 
trade  promotion,  better  manufacturing  practices,  im¬ 
proved  design  of  wooden  boxes,  laboratory  practices, 
new  uses  of  boxes  and  railroad  regulations  and  require¬ 
ments,  are  among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wooden 
Box  Manufacturers,  final  arrangements  for  which  are 
now  being  completed  by  Paul  L.  Grady,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  French  Lick  Springs, 
Ind.,  May  8  to  10. 


Making  Many  Improvements — A  local  paper  reports 
that  The  Mid-West  Canning  Corporation  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  months  for  a  very  busy  season  at  the  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Ill.,  plants.  Improvements  which  are  being  made 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  operating  and 
provide  better  working  conditions  for  employees. 

At  plant  109,  the  old  building  is  being  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  boilers,  which  are  planned  to  be 


operated  by  automatic  stokers.  The  old  brick  chimney 
at  this  plant  is  also  being  repaired  and  rebuilt  to  reach 
a  height  of  75  feet  to  service  the  new  boilers. 

A  new  power  house,  which  is  to  be  located  north  of 
the  com  buildings,  built  last  year,  is  being  rushed  to 
completion  now  at  plant  110,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
two  large  new  boilers  and  serviced  with  a  smokestack 
150  feet  high.  The  old  boiler  house  is  to  be  dismantled 
and  used  as  additional  warehouse  space.  Warehouses 
and  several  buildings  at  both  plants  are  being  re¬ 
roofed. 

One  of  the  largest  expenditures  to  be  made  by  the 
Mid-West  this  spring  will  be  for  new  sewage  disposal 
bed  improvements,  which  are  located  south  of  the  city. 
This  improvement  will  avoid  the  accidental  overflow 
which  was  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  pol¬ 
luted  Kyte  Creek. 


Indiana  Canners  Meet  May  8-9,  1930 — Hotel  Clay- 
pool,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Rebuilding  Cannery — ^The  plant  of  the  Lush’Us 
Products  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  some  time  ago,  is  being  rebuilt  and  will  be 
equipped  with  modem  machinery. 


Filice  &  Parrell  Cannery — ^Work  on  the  Filice  &  Per- 
relli  Company  cannery  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  commenced 
the  first  of  the  year,  is  nearing  completion  and  initial 
operations  will  be  inaugurated  shortly.  This  concern 
will  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  and  plans  to  operate  at 
least  eight  months  of  the  year. 


Norway  Canner  Visits  His  Brokers — ^The  Lang  & 
Stroh  Co.,  San  Francisco  brokers,  recently  had  a  visit 
from  E.  Engelsen,  managing  director  of  Bjun  Fabri- 
ker.  Ltd.,  packers  of  Norway  sardines. 


/  New  Cannery  Planned — The  Cutler-Lobingier  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  has  arranged  to  locate  in  the  Greater 
San  Francisco  field,  has  secured  a  permit  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  cannery  building  on  Fifty-seventh  avenue, 
Oakland,  Cal.  The  structure  will  be  of  brick  construe- 
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....Preferred  by 
the  foremost  corn  canners 
of  the  country.... 


From  the  country’s  foremost  com  canners  comes  sincere 
approval  of  the  husker  of  the  age.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker  is  needed 
than  the  following  excerpts  from  just  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  recently  received. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  Super  Husker.  We  believe 
you  have  a  machine  of  high  mechanical  excellence.  It  husks 
thoroughly  and  its  continuity  of  performance  gives  an  increased 
production  beyond  our  expectation.  We  find  that  its  capacity 
for  Golden  Bantam  com  is  approximately  equivalent  to  three 
of  the  old  style  Huskers  and  its  capacity  for  Crosby  corn  some¬ 
what  over  two.”  Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  by  us  during  the  past  season.  They  do  excellent 
work,  are  well  constructed,  and  we  believe  they  do  the  best  work 
of  any  like  machine  on  the  market.”  Big  Stone  Canning 
Company,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

“They  performed  nicely  throughout  the  entire  pack,  without 
breakage  or  shutdown,  on  any  of  the  sixteen  machines.  They 
are  very  quiet  while  operating  and  required  very  little  attention, 
other  than  greasing.”  Princeville  Canning  Company, 
Priiiceville,  Ill. 


“We  find  the  capacity  of  these  machines  to  be  more  than  double 
that  of  the  old  type,  yet  the  unit  does  not  take  up  any  more  floor 
space  than  one  of  the  old  machines.  This  was  an  important 
feature  with  us  because  we  lacked  room  in  which  to  install 
machinery.  The  ear  placing  device  works  fine.  It  seems  to 
take  and  place  all  sizes  of  ears  and  handle  them  perfectly.  One 
can  feed  the  machine  without  having  to  be  particular  where 
it  belongs  and  the  butter  device  does  the  rest.”  East  Pembroke 
Canning  Company,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

“We  found  in  comparison  of  the  two  plants  that  the  huskers 
increased  our  cases  per  ton  as  well  as  giving  us  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  as  a^nst  hand  husking.  The  actual  saving  in  labor 
costs  at  our  Townsend  plant  this  year,  over  hand  husking  in 
previous  years,  effected  a  saving  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
We  are  so  well  pleased  that  we  are  ordering  five  more  Super 
Huskers  for  next  year.”  Justright  Canning  Company, 
Townsend,  Del. 

You  too,  may  enjoy  increased  production  and  quality 
husking,  assured  by  the  Peerless  Super  Husker.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  “comparative  test”  survey  made  by 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  (independent  engineering 
accountants)  proving  our  claim  of  “more  corn  every  hour, 
cleaner  corn,  with  less  butting  waste,  at  less  expense 
per  ton.”  Ask  for  survey  SU-95-HK. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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SOIL  ACIDITY  AND  EFFECT  UPON  GERMINA¬ 
TION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEED 
H.  S.  Mills — D.  Landreth  Seed  Company. 

VEGETABLE  growers  and  gardeners  in  general 
are  apt  to  blame  the  seed  and  seedsmen  for  any 
trouble  they  may  have  in  securing  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  plants.  Regardless  of  their  soil  and  weather 
conditions,  regardless  of  the  soil  temperature,  the  soil 
moisture  content,  and  the  diseases  in  the  soil  due  to  a 
lack  of  rotation  of  the  crops  grown,  the  seed  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  at  fault. 


Certain  experiment  stations  have  carried  on  work 
with  vegetables  to  determine  the  amount  of  acidity  in 
the  soil  which  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  will  tol¬ 
erate.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  effect  of  acid¬ 
ity  upon  the  germination  and  growth  of  vegetable  seed. 


To  demonstrate  the  effect  of  acidity  upon  the  germi¬ 
nation  and  growth  of  certain  vegetables,  some  tests 
were  made  in  the  Landreth  greenhouses  this  spring. 
Figure  1  shows  the  growth  of  certain  vegetables  in  a 
soil  of  a  pH  value  of  4.5  which  is  too  acid  for  most  veg¬ 
etables.  Figure  2  shows  the  same  vegetables  planted 


in.  soil  with  a  pH  value  of  6.5,  a  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  and  less  acidity  than  the  soil  in  Figure  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kind  of  vegetables 
planted,  the  effect  upon  the  percentage  of  germination 
and  the  rate  of  growth  at  the  time  the  pictures  were 
taken: 


Percentage 

Average  Height 

Germination 

of  plants 

Tolerance 

pH 

pH 

pH 

pH 

No. 

Kind 

to  acidity 

4.5 

6.5 

4.5 

6.5 

(inches  (inches) 

1. 

Beet 

Very  sensitive 

96 

96 

1 

2 

2. 

Spinach 

i<  U 

12 

96 

breaking 

thru 

1 

3. 

Onion 

u  n 

0 

92 

0 

1  to 

2 

4. 

Cabbage 

Sensitive 

20 

70 

1 

to 

2 

5. 

Muskmelon 

“ 

40 

80 

1 

11/2  to 

2 

6. 

Clover 

ti 

0 

90 

0 

y2 

7. 

Cucumber 

Tolerant 

80 

80 

2  to  3 

5  to 

7 

8. 

Pea 

ii 

8 

92 

6  to 

8 

9. 

Sunflower 

U 

92 

96 

4  to  5 

6  to 

8 

10. 

Beans 

Very  tolerant 

68 

100 

6  to  8 

8  to 

10 

11. 

Corn 

«  « 

92 

96 

6  to  8 

8  to 

10 

These  two  flats  were  under  the  same  conditions  in 
the  greenhouse,  the  same  seed  was  planted  in  each  flat, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  acidity  of  the  soil. 
From  these  results,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  pay 
for  growers  to  test  their  soil  for  acidity  before  blaming 
the  seed  and  seedsmen  for  all  of  their  troubles. 

STABILIZING  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


UNDER  the  above  heading  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  through  its  News 
Service  bureau,  sent  out  the  following  for  release 
April  26.  There  are  times  when  our  mental  machinery 
seems  to  clog,  to  short-circuit,  or  just  go  dead;  times 
when  it  cannot  grasp  the  idea — and  here  is  one  of 
them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  employment 
was  always  stabilized  on  production,  i.  e.,  men  or  hands 
were  not  employed  except  for  the  purpose  of  produc¬ 
tion;  no  production,  no  employment,  at  least  not  for 
any  stabilized  period.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  bias 
you ;  may  be  you  can  make  something  out  of  this,  and 
we  hope  so,  because  we  sense  the  purpose  in  such 
eminations.  Possibly  it  means  to  avoid  peak 
employment  and  spread  production  over  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod.  That  will  mean  less  employment  in  numbers,  but 
longer  for  the  few.  If  the  canners,  for  instance,  would 
spread  their  active  season  over  six,  nine  or  even  twelve 
months,  working  an  average  number  of  days  per  week, 
instead  of  18  to  24  hour  days  for  only  four  or  six 
weeks  a  year.  How  the  canners  would  control  the  crop 
yields  to  permit  this  is  a  trifle  with  which  modern 
efficiency  experts  cannot  waste  their  time.  That  would 
be  one  way  our  industry  might  co-operate  with  the 
suggestion  given  in  the  following  plan: 

“Practical  measures  by  which  American  indus¬ 
tries  are  stabilizing  production  and  employment 
and  reducing  and  cyclical  fluctuations  are  summar¬ 
ized  in  a  report  on  ‘Balancing  Production  and  Em¬ 
ployment  through  Management  Control,’  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
LTnited  States. 

These  methods,  which  are  being  followed  by  a 
number  of  industries,  fall  under  three  heads :  man¬ 
agement  methods  of  balancing  production  through 
planning  and  sales  forecasting,  diversification,  re¬ 
search  and  standardization ;  personnel  policies, 
such  as  centralized  employment  and  transfer,  di- 
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versified  training,  flexible  working  periods  and 
labor  turnover ;  and  co-operative  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  joint  community  programs,  reduction  of  sea¬ 
sonal  operation  in  construction  industries  and 
other  collective  movements. 

Some  companies  have  attained  virtual  produc¬ 
tion  stability  by  estimating  demand  over  a  long 
period  and  apportioning  production  equally  by  the 
week  or  month  to  meet  this  demand.  Others  have 
achieved  the  same  result  by  diversified  production, 
supplementary  primary  commodity  manufacture 
with  the  manufacture  of  other  related  commodi¬ 
ties  which  can  be  made  during  off  seasons.  Still 
others  attained  balance  by  storage  of  products 
during  slack  periods. 

A  number  of  companies  have  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  centralized  employment  through  person¬ 
nel  departments  reduced  fluctuations  in  labor  re¬ 
quirements  and  use  has  been  made  of  the  so-called 
flying  squadron  of  specially  trained  workers  to  be 
used  on  special  or  rush  orders.  Other  companies 
have  found  it  feasible  by  an  exchange  arrange¬ 
ment  to  keep  employment  more  nearly  constant 
and  by  diversifying  training  have  given  labor  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  to  meet  changing  em¬ 
ployment  conditions. 

Communities  have  approached  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  through  joint  programs  looking  to  the  more 
effective  and  constant  use  of  their  labor  supplies. 

The  report  of  the  study  of  the  Department  of 
Manufacture  is  now  available  for  distribution.” 

DEL  MONTE  SUSTAINED  IN  LABEL  SUIT 


San  Francisco,  April  21,  1930. 

To  the  Trade : 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
l>eals,  sitting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  14th, 
handed  down  a  sweeping  decision  in  our  favor,  holding 
that  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  has  no  right  to  register  the 
trade-mark  Del  Monte  on  coffee.  The  decision  of  the 
court,  which  is  final  and  from  which  no  appeal  lies,  re¬ 
versed  and  overruled  all  previous  rulings  of  the  officials 
of  the  Patent  Office  which  had  wrongly  permitted  such 
registration.  The  court  holds  that,  in  view  of  the 
world-wide  reputation  which  we  have  established  for 
the  very  high  grade  of  products  under  our  trade-mark 
Del  Monte,  no  one  else  should  be  permitted  to  register 
the  same  trade-mark  on  coffee,  because  it  would  result 
in  the  public  being  confused  into  buying  coffee  of  such 
other  person  under  the  belief  that  it  was  put  up  by  us. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  this 
circuit  also  recently  rendered  a  decision  upholding  our 
trade-mark  Del  Monte,  and  enjoined  another  concern 
from  selling  food  products  under  the  name  Del  Monte 
for  similar  reasons. 

Our  trade-mark  is  firmly  established  by  the  courts, 
and  we  intend  to  continue  to  prosecute  all  piratical  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  reputation  for  ex¬ 
cellence  and  dependability  of  our  Del  Monte  products, 
which  we  have  earned  through  years  of  care  and  skill 
in  the  preparation  of  our  products,  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising. 

We  are  selling  our  own  superior  blend  of  coffee  under 
our  trade-mark  DEL  MONTE,  with  our  familiar  label, 
of  which  you  have  been  advised  by  our  circulars  and 

a  d  VPT'H  «5P7n  pn  t  Si 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION 
R.  I.  Bentley,  President. 


LIMA  BEAN  SEED  SHOULD  BE  TESTED 
Examinations  Made  By  Department  of  Agriculture 
Show  Low  Germination 


CANNERS  and  farmers  should  have  their  lima 
bean  seed  tested  in  soil  before  planting,  as  germi¬ 
nation  seems  to  be  rather  low  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  A.  Hunter,  canning  crops  specialist  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service.  Tests, 
made  recently  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitney,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  of  27  samples  of  seed  from 
four  or  five  seed  houses,  showed  that  the  average  ger¬ 
mination  was  58.9  per  cent,  the  range  of  germination 
running  all  the  way  from  17.5  to  87.5  per  cent.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  canners  and  growers  should  have 
every  lot  of  lima  bean  seed  tested  and  the  rate  of  plant 
ing  should  be  based  upon  the  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  lot  of  seed. 

Germination  tests  in  soil,  either  in  pots  or  trays,  will 
give  results  more  comparable  to  field  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hunter,  than  those  made  by  the  com¬ 
mon  rag-doll  method  of  testing,  as  some  of  the  seed 
that  germinate  in  the  latter  test  will  not  have  the  vital¬ 
ity  to  grow  under  field  conditions.  However,  if  the  rag- 
roll  method  is  used,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  planting. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hunter  that  in  1929  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  lima  bean  seed  was  very  low  and  the  poor 
stands  resulted  in  heavy  losses  in  most  sections.  Re¬ 
sults  of  tests  made  this  year  indicate  that  about  the 
same  condition  exists  as  in  1929. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  Nos.  1,  2,  2^  &  3  cans. 

1  Ayars  Tomato  Filler  No.  3  Cans. 

4  Morral  Corn  Cutters. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snipper. 

2  Circular  Peerless  Exhausts. 

A  number  of  good  Screens  for  Colossus  Grader; 

3  5-16”,  1  9-16”,  1  7-16”,  1  11-32”,  and  2  9-32”. 

Thomas  &  Co. ,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Boiler,  Ames  make,  length  16’,  diameter 
of  shell  66’,  diameter  of  flues  4i”,  used  about  three 
years.  Also  Cochran  Water  Heater,  Worthington 
Steam  Pump  and  Stack  for  the  above.  Also  other 
canning  machinery.  All  in  good  condition. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Fillers,  suitable  for  Malt  Syrup  and  other 
light  or  heavy  liquids.  Capacity  60  -  70  cans  per 
minute. 

2  Ayars  Can  Coolers  or  Sterilizers. 

This  equipment  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  We  will 
dispose  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Address  Box  A-1752  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— A  bargain.  One  Five  Grade  Monitor  String 
Bean  Grader.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  . 

Address  Box  A-1748  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 1  dozen  Pea  Hopper  Trucks,  about  58”x34” 
inside.  Discharge  on  side. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — To  purchase  Chisholm  Scott  Viner  complete. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1749  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  buy  second  hand  Filler  for  No.  10  Tom¬ 
ato  Pulp. 

The  Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

WANTED— To  purchase  Pea  Viner  complete,  in  first 
class  condition. 

John  W.  Humbert,  Union  Mills,  Md. 


Far  Sale — Faotoriaa 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE — Splendid  opportunity  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  district  of  New  Jersey.  Two  trunk  lines  adjoin¬ 
ing  factory.  Can  be  bought  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A-1747  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale— Seed 


FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed. 

2000  lbs  Burpee’s  Green  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

1200  lbs  Giant  Green  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

Associated  Seed  Growers  1929  growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE- 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  at  16c  lb. 

Burgee  Stringless  at  15c  lb. 

Bountifuls  at  22c  lb. 

New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  at  20c  lb. 

Hendersons  at  16c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  201  Washington  St., 
New  York  City 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Golden  Bantam  and  Hickox  Corn  Seed. 
Germination,  1929  crop. 

Snider  Packing  Corp., Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  lbs.  Associated  grown  Burpee  Green 
Pod  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

Geo.  W.  McComas  &  Co.,  Monrovia,  Md. 


Miscellaneous—  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE— Fancy  Whole  Tomato  Pulp,  good  color; 
low  mold  count  104  or  better  specific  gravity  in  5  gal¬ 
lon  cans. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE— Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  fully  equipped 
at  Auburndale,  Florida.  On  switch  both  Altantic 
Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroads.  Capa¬ 
city  over  100,000  cases. 

Edmund  Rushmore,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  graded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co. ,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  $1.25  per  thousand,  tomato 
plants  after  May  10th.  These  plants  from  best  seed 
obtainable  and  carefully  selected,  have  many  varie¬ 
ties. 

Hastings  Cannery,  McClure,  Ill. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Capable  Superintendent  for  Can  Making  Factory. 
State  years  of  experience,  give  references  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 

Mark  W.  Judd  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WANTED— Thoroughly  practical  corn  canner  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  new  five  line  plant  producing  quality  pack.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  whole  grain  com  packing  desirable.  Must  make  at  least 
one  year  contract.  Send  full  particulars,  experience,  references, 
salary  wanted,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 

Address'Box  1753  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


W  ANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house  .  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 
plant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent¬ 
ly  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED— 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  26  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Buildini;,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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STRASBIJROKR  &  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods  j 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  (0  MM 


Can  prices 


g! 

1  f 

I 

m _ 

IbMAlt 

PULP 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  tha  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  ,  20.67  pet  M. 

No.  2^  size .  ,  .  26.06  pet  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiRS  Of  TIN  PlATt  -  SIACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI/LO  IRON  -  IIBAI 


'  j 

.  JIjU  UJJ  J_iJ_iLiL 

PEAS— BEANS 

SWEET  CORN 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^  AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  -  and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of  b% 
and  will  be  shipped  when  re¬ 
quested. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 
price  list. 


"VouT  bean  cuttrng  Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

trouble,  will  be  over  _ 

when  yoa  in.taU  a  TOWNSEND"  Rome,  N.  Y. 

{Saccetsors  to  Z.  P.  Townsend,  the  original  patentoo) 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Ballimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  £.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth.  No.  2% .  ......  S.16 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . -  8.10 

Larse,  No.  2V4 . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 8.26 

Medium,  No.  2^ . - . .  — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . .  2.66 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 2.70 

Small,  No.  2% . 2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  8.00 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.00 


BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz.... 

No.  1  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


66 

.86 

1.06 

76 

".‘90 

66 

40 

1.66 

50 

6.60 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.40 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.66 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

8-15,  No.  2 . . 

16-20,  No.  3 . - .  1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Cut.  No.  10 .  6.00 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Diced.  No.  10 .  6.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .96 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26 


CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . — 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . — 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 . — 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs... . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  8  . — 

No.  i‘.'  . 


1.30 

L36 

1.46 

1.40 

.95 

.90 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

3.26 


.96 

4.60 

1.06 

6.00 


1.36 

6.60 

.85 


1.10 

1.00 


"70 


1.00 

1.26 

8.00 


1.06 

6.50 


1.16 


1.00 

Out 


lieo 

9!^ 


1.90 

L20 

e.M 


1.16 

4.76 

sJSo 


1.10 


1.16 

8.90 


1.16 

6.60 


1.45 


1.85 

1.70 

1.46 


1.40 

1.86 

1.02% 

1.00 

1.06 

6.76 

6.60 


U42% 

4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  _ 

No.  10  .  8.80  4.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  *  -96 

No.  2%  . .  1.26  . 

No.  3  . .'. .  1.36  *1.40 

No.  10  .  3.75  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.20  _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  .  1.70  *1.70 

No.  8  .  1.76  *1.76 

No.  10  .  4.60  *4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 67%  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  ....... 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  3  .  1.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.76  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 57%  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  .90 

No.  8  .  1.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  1.66 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.20  4.40 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 65  .60 

Na  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  4.86 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60  .62% 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26  ....... 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.-  10,  Water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


3.76 

1.60 

4.60 

2.25 

3.00 


1.35 

7.25 


14.25 


1.40 

1.76 


12.00 

3.10 

3.40 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  0 . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  N<x  8 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10....~ . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . . . 


2.15 

2.66 


1.60 


6.60 


4.00 


4.76 

2.16 

2.76 
3.00 

1.46 


1.76 


2.66 

12.75 


1.60 

1.85 

14.'00 

3.26 

3.60 

3.76 


1.20 

6.25 


2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.80 


1.46 

iiSo 


6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.60  _ 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26  . 

No.  3  .  1.76  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.76  2.96 

Choice  .  3.60  3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.26 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.86  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70  2.46 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . „....  10.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  WatCT,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.66 

No.  lOs  . . .  14.76  12.76 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.00  1.15 

16  oz .  1.40  1.40 

17  oz .  1.40  1.60 

19  oz .  1.50  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . „.... 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.20 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26  . 

6  oz . 1.36  1.30 

8  oz .  2.50  ....... 

10  oz.  .  2.70  2.60 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.50  . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60  2.87% 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.66 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat,  No.  % .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.45  1.55 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . ^ .  2.16 


SHRIMP* 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.70 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  Keylees  .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton  .  *4.76 

Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.16 

California,  %,  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval.  No.  1 .  *3.40 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . . . 

Yellow,  Is 


14.00 


8.00 

11.25 


7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 
7.60 

14.86 


JUST  FOLKS  TO  THE 
CANNING  TRADE" 


WHETHER  you  vUit  our  factories,  or  our  representa¬ 
tives  visit  you,  there  are  no  formalities.  When  the 
train  pulk  away  there  is  a  friendliness  that  remains 
behind.  Heeldn  executives  and  Heekin  representatives 
have  been  **just  folks”  to  the  canning  trade  for  many 
years,  building  steadily  a  reputation  for  personal  service 
that  has  made  as  many  friends  for  us  as  has  the  quality 
of  our  cans.  Heekin  factories  are  open  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  . . .  for  you  to  see  how  Heddn  Cans  are  made. 

The  future  of  the  canner  has  never  been  so  promising. 
Each  succeeding  year  brings  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  canned  foods.  Our  interest  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  business  of  today ...  or  tomcMTow . . .  but  to  the 
constant  improvement  of  He^n  quality  and  service  for 
the  profitable  years  that  are  ahead  of  us.  If  we  can  be 
of  service  to  you  in  solving  any  of  your  problems,  the  door 
is  wide  open.  Write  us.  Or,  better  still,  come  in  and  talk 
it  over. 


1  ./HIP?,  .j 

Heekin  Cans 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,0. 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE.  MAY  5,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Shows  No  Life  for  Either  Spots  or  Futures — 
Recent  Frost  Damages  Beginning  to  Show — We  Ask 
Your  Co-operation  in  Crop  Reporting. 

The  market — From  the  Pacific  Coast  across  the 
country  to  the  Atlantic  the  situation  in  the 
canned  foods  market  is  reported  the  same — little 
or  nothing  doing,  either  in  spots  or  futures.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  explain  what  may  be  the  matter  with  the 
buyers,  that  they  will  not  take  a  share  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  spots  before  the  market  is  cleaned  out,  be¬ 
cause  no  explanation  seems  reasonable.  The  chain 
stores  have  been  doing  some  buying  because  they  al¬ 
ways  are  doing  some  business,  and  they  keep  their 
stocks  moving ;  the  truth  is,  if  the  chains  were  not  buy¬ 
ing  the  market  would  be  very  dead.  A  little  more  of 
this  and  retailers  will  force  consumers  into  chain 
stores,  because  they  will  have  no  stocks  of  canned 
foods  to  sell.  The  people  have  not  stopped  eating 
canned  foods ;  on  the  contrary,  consumption  is  reported 
on  the  increase,  due  to  the  great  radio  program  now 
being  broadcast  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 
On  the  part  of  the  distributors  it  is  merely  a  complete 
lay-down  on  buying,  and  apparently  they  do  not  know 
why,  even  themselves. 

And  futures  are  receiving  very  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  treatment.  Many  operators  say  there  is  nothing 
moving  in  futures,  as  the  buyers  feel  very  pessimistic 
over  the  intended  great  acreages  and  increased  packs. 
The  development  of  the  spring,  thus  far,  has  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  such  feelings  about  abundant 
crops,  but  that  fact  is  lost  sight  of  by  these  ought-to- 
be  buyers. 

Price  changes  in  the  market  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence — the  market  remains  practically  unchanged. 

ROST  DAMAGES — Reports  are  beginning  to  creep 
in  that  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
kick-back  of  winter,  when  frosts  and  snow  re¬ 
placed  what  should  have  been  warm  rains  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Beginning  down  in  Florida,  it  now  appears  that 
the  strawberry  crop  was  badly  nipped  by  frosts,  re¬ 
sulting  in  poor  quality  and  a  diminished  yield.  The 


Government  reports  say  that  the  total  strawberry  crop 
of  the  country  will  hardly  equal  last  year’s  crop.  Under 
date  of  April  28th  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics  said: 

“Supplies  of  strawberries  were  expected  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1930.  There  were  indications  of  lighter  yield  in 
the  early  States  and  a  reported  decrease  of  18  per  cent 
and  13  per  cent,  respectively,  in  bearing  acreage  in  the 
second-early  and  intermediate  groups  of  States.  In  all 
producing  areas  together  acreage  was  estimated  8  per 
cent  less  than  last  season  and  11  per  cent  below  the 
1928  figures,  thus  showing  a  two-year  downward  trend. 
These  trends  of  continued  increase  or  decrease  in  berry 
acreage  have  occurred  in  the  past  for  periods  of  two  or 
three  years  at  a  time.  They  are  often  held  responsible, 
together  with  weather  conditions,  for  many  of  the  con¬ 
trasts  in  market  seasons  a  few  years  apart.” 

The  snow  and  freezing  weather  during  April  now 
seem  to  have  hurt  the  fruit  crops  of  this  State  and  ad¬ 
joining  States,  though  all  hands  are  waiting  until 
something  definite  can  be  said  before  venturing  an  ex¬ 
pression.  The  peach  crop  of  Western  Maryland  has 
sugered  heavily,  and  we  have  heard  men  say  that  the 
buds  on  all  their  orchards  are  gone.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise,  as  it  was  not  merely  cold,  but 
freezing,  just  when  the  blossoms  were  dropping. 

Down  in  Georgia  they  complain  that  peaches  have 
been  hurt,  and  are  now  showing  an  unusual  amount  of 
drop.  The  same  frost  that  caught  the  Florida  straw¬ 
berry  crop  caught  Georgia  peaches.  Just  what  the  re¬ 
sult  may  be  can  only  be  guessed.  It  may  result  in  a 
better  quality  yield,  but  is  likely  to  reduce  the  yield 
heavily. 

Ohio  complains  that  it  has  lost  more  of  its  fine  apple 
crop,  and  of  course  that  will  take  with  it  other  fruits. 
State  Agricultural  men  say  that  as  high  as  85  per  cent 
of  the  crop  has  been  lost  from  those  same  frosts  which 
we  commented  upon  last  week.  This  is  a  heavy  set¬ 
back,  as  fruit  in  Ohio  is  an  important  item,  and  the 
danger  may  have  extended  up  into  Michigan,  though 
reports  from  there  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

Out  in  the  Arkansas-Missouri  section,  where  peaches 
and  other  fruits  are  important  crops,  they  have  been 
suffering  from  an  unusual  drought.  TTiis  at  times  can 
be  as  destructive  as  frosts,  since  the  trees  do  not  pol- 
onize  properly,  the  flowers  being  too  dry  and  the  polen 
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lost  in  the  heat.  Even  tomato  plant  beds  which  had 
been  started  are  at  a  standstill  and  not  making  pro¬ 
gress  due  to  this  drought. 

So  it  begins  to  look  as  if  good  Old  Dame  Nature 
might  step  in  to  take  a  hand  in  canners’  crops  and  op¬ 
erations,  after  all,  though  it  was  generally  felt  that  she 
would  take  a  holiday  this  season  and  let  crops  go 
through  on  their  own  accord. 

Crop  Reports — ^There  is  not  much  use  worrying 
about  the  spot  canned  foods  market,  nor  yet  about  the 
future  canned  foods  market,  because  you  cannot  do 
anything  about  it.  Cutting  prices  has  been  tried  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  it  has  had  no  effect.  You 
just  lose  that  much  money  without  stirring  up  any  ad¬ 
ditional  business.  They  are  buying,  and  will  buy,  only 
as  they  want  or  need  the  goods,  and  they  will  pay  the 
prices  they  find  when  they  come  into  the  market.  Hold 
your  prices  firm. 

But  you  can  help  the  situation  materially,  and  your¬ 
self  as  well,  if  you  will  co-operate  with  us  in  sending 
frequent  and  good  crop  reports.  We  are  sending  out 
this  week,  and  will  begin  their  publication  next  week. 
Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  to  the  amount  of  acreage  out, 
the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  outlook  for  crops  as 
you  see  it.  In  years  past  you  have  co-operated  splen¬ 
didly  with  us  in  this,  and  given  us  the  situation  as  you 
saw  it.  Many  look  upon  these  reports  with  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  later  in  the  season  conditions  change  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  crops  may  not  be  what  it  promised  when 
you  reported.  But  that  does  not  mean  a  misstatement 
of  conditions  at  the  time  you  report.  Of  course,  the 
whole  value  of  such  reports  is  their  truthfulness,  but 
just  as  you  do  not  relish  a  fib,  neither  are  you  going  to 
fib  to  the  other  fellow.  Knowledge  of  the  progress  of 
canners’  crops  this  season  is  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
you  must  keep  informed,  and  you  can  do  that  best  by 
using  our  Crop  Reports  as  a  clearing  house:  sending  in 
your  report  and  receiving  in  return  the  reports  of  many 
others  from  all  sections.  Tell  the  story  as  you  see  it, 
just  as  the  other  fellows  are  doing,  and  you  will  have 
an  amount  of  dependable  information  that  will  help 
you  decide  upon  your  course  with  your  eyes  open. 

Don’t  wait  to  be  called  upon ;  send  your  report  as  the 
season  rolls  and  keep  us  informed  on  conditions. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Outlook  Brightening  —  Tomatoes  Unchanged  —  New 
Prices  on  Fruits — Beans  Cleaning  Up — Beets  Meet 
Better  Demand — Bullish  on  Spinach — More  Futures 
on  Peas. 

New  York,  May  1,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — The  outstanding  feature  of  a 
quiet  week  in  canned  food  here  was  the  cut  in 
prices  announced  on  Del  Monte  canned  fruits.  In 
making  known  the  new  list  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  stated  that  list  prices  had  been  maintained  to 
the  present  time  because  of  a  desire  to  give  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  trade  in  general  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  purchases,  although  other  packers  have  had  lower 
lists  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  statement  accompanying  the  cuts  adds:  “We 
have  now  reached  some  definite  idea  of  prospective 
crops,  and  in  view  of  conditions  mentioned,  feel  justi¬ 


fied  in  revising  prices  on  the  basis  to  enable  our  buyers 
to  average  down  their  cost  goods  held  by  them,  thus 
placing  customers  in  a  better  position  to  meet  existing 
competitive  situation.” 

Brokers  in  this  market  report  that  while  there  has 
been  a  brightening  in  the  outlook,  business  has  not  yet 
become  accelerated  to  anything  resembling  a  normal 
pace.  Buyers  are  approaching  the  futures  question 
very  carefully,  .and  appear  to  be  still  undecided  as  to 
what  action  to  take.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  placing 
business  in  any  appreciable  volume.  The  spot  situation 
is  somewhat  improved,  however,  a  peculiar  turn  in  the 
market  making  it  possible  on  occasions  to  pick  up  a 
small  lot  of  spot  goods  at  as  cheap  or  cheaper  prices 
than  asked  for  large  shipments,  due  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  holders  to  sacrifice  for  immediate 
movement. 

Southern  tomatoes  continue  unchanged,  with  stand¬ 
ard  2s  based  at  90c. 

California  Canned  Fruit — New  prices  named  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  on  Del  Monte  canned 
fruits,  subject  to  confirmation  and  approval  of  assort¬ 
ment,  guaranteed  against  their  1930  formal  opening 
prices,  follow,  all  per  dozen,  f .  o.  b.  dock,  San  Francisco : 
Apricots — No.  1,  $1.421/0 ;  peeled,  $1.621/^ ;  sliced, 
$1,621/2;  No.  2,  $1.55;  No.  21/0,  $2.40;  peeled  or  sliced, 
$2.90 ;  No.  10,  $7.90.  Blackberries — No.  2,  $1.90. 
Fruits  for  salad — No.  1,  $2.021/2 ;  No.  2,  $2.45 ;  No.  2l^, 
$3.30.  Peaches— Y.  C.,  No.  2,  $1.50;  No.  21/2,  $1.90; 
No.  10,  $6.15.  Y.  C.  sliced— No.  1,  $1.221/2 ;  No.  2,  $1.50; 
No.  21/2,  $1.85;  No.  10,  $6.15.  Pears — Bartlett,  No.  1, 
$1,521/2;  No.  2,  $1.90:  No.  21/2,  $2.40;  No.  10,  $8.40. 
Plums — De  Luxe,  No.  21^,  $1.55. 

Southern  Tomatoes — The  tone  has  improved  some¬ 
what,  with  standard  2s  firm  at  90c  a  dozen,  f .  o.  b.  Tri- 
States  factory.  Some  Virginia’s  were  heard  of  at  85c 
for  2s  and  3s  at  $1.45,  but  sales  at  these  prices  could 
not  be  confirmed.  There  has  been  a  good  inquiry  for 
Southern  10s  this  week,  one  sale  being  made  at  $4.20. 
Prices  range  from  $4.15  to  $4.25,  and  the  $4.20  sale 
price  would  seem  to  indicate  the  general  market  for 
10s. 

Stringless  Beans — The  cheap  offerings  of  canned 
stringless  beans  which  have  been  readily  available  are 
being  cleaned  up  under  the  impetus  of  active  buying,  it 
is  declared  in  the  local  trade.  Some  large  lots  have 
moved  here  at  cheap  prices,  with  one  item  reported  of 
a  block  of  standard  2s  at  80c  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 
Brokers  here  believe  that  when  the  cheap  stocks  are 
moved  into  retail  channels  the  market  will  return  to  a 
more  stable  price  basis. 

Beets — Future  beets  have  awakened  some  interest 
here,  being  quoted  at  90c  for  No.  2,  cut  $1.15  for  3s, 
and  $4.25  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  Southern  shipping  points. 
Whole  beets,  future,  are  offered  at  10c  a  dozen  higher 
on  2s  and  3s,  and  10s  at  $4.50. 

California  Spinach — A  bullish  tendency  is  developing 
in  this  item,  with  the  report  coming  from  the  Coast  of 
a  1930  pack  totaling  approximately  just  50  per  cent  of 
1st  year’s  pack.  Canners  have,  of  course,  been  holding 
firmly  to  prices,  and  all  signs  point  to  an  early  upward 
movement  in  quotations. 

Peas — Future  contracts  are  being  placed  more  free¬ 
ly,  as  the  remaining  spot  goods  in  first  hands  dwindle 
alarmingly  under  the  steady  barrage  of  small  orders. 
No  price  changes  are  reported. 

Asparagus — The  new  California  pack  is  selling  in 
good  volume,  with  reports  indicating  that  the  total 
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pack  will  just  about  equal  last  year’s,  with  a  possibility 
of  a  slight  excess.  This  item  is  known  here  as  a  “staple 
luxury”  and  the  East  provides  a  tremendous  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

Corn — Activity  in  this  line  has  been  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  this  week,  with  buyers  continuing  to  mark 
time  on  futures.  No  price  changes  reported. 

Shrimp — Surprisingly  light  packs  of  shrimp  have 
served  to  send  prices  upwards,  with  first  hands  in  some 
instances  reluctant  to  quote  any  price  just  now.  The 
Gulf  spring  pack  is  reported  unusually  light. 

Crabmeat — The  recently  established  level  of  $25  per 
case  of  Japanese  halves,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  has  brought 
about  some  buying  activity,  although  reports  persist 
of  some  offerings  even  below  the  $25  mark.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent,  however,  that  the  trade  is  endeavoring  to  avoid 
a  price  war,  such  as  marked  the  distribution  of  this 
product  a  few  years  ago. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ’“Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Canned  Foods  in  Better  Position — Buyers  Fear  Berry 
Acreages  and  Packs — Pea  Canners  Hold  Firm — Com 
Stronger  —  Better  Spot  Business  in  Fruits  —  Local 
Asparagus  Canners  Busy. 

Chicago,  May  1,  1930. 

Market — Canned  foods  continue  in  fine  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  adjoining  States,  distributing  chan¬ 
nels  generally  report  a  good  business  and  all  of 
several  factors  may  take  their  proper  share  of  credit 
for  this  accomplished  result. 

Shortages  on  last  crop  with  many  pro  rata  deliveries 
on  contracts  are  now  reflecting  a  strength  into  the  sit¬ 
uation  heretofore  not  so  apparent.  The  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  radio  broadcast  has  also  unquestion¬ 
ably  stimulated  general  good  will  toward  canned  foods, 
with  an  increased  consumption  naturally  following. 
Additional  distributors  are  now  coming  to  give  canned 
foods  increased  sales  pressure  and  display ;  new  condi¬ 
tions  are  showing  distributors  that  the  profit  has  been 
quite  largely  squeezed  out  of  cereals,  soap,  sugar,  etc. 
(Some  of  our  best-known  Chicago  jobbers  are  throw¬ 
ing  out  scores  of  low-profit  items  each  year)  and  the 
result  of  such  movement  is  that  additional  attention 
falls  to  canned  foods,  A  big  crop  will  be  packed,  sold 
and  consumed  in  1930. 

Tomatoes — Rumors  of  heavy  acreages  contemplated 
have  scared  everybody  off  from  an  ordinary  inclination 
to  take  on  stocks,  and  as  a  result  an  occasional  tired 
holder  is  letting  go  of  his  surplus  in  line  with  buyers’ 
price  ideas.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  are 
very  small  reserves  anywhere  (especially  as  applies  to 
good  quality) ,  and  we  are  going  into  a  condition  of  ab¬ 
solute'  market  clean-up.  Nominally  prices  are  un¬ 
changed. 

Peas — Prices  steady.  An  excellent  crop  appears  to 
be  in  the  making  and  thus  far  producers  are  sitting 
tight  as  to  their  prices  on  any  unsold  small  supplies  on 
hand.  Furthermore,  they  are  resisting  gestures  from 
several  of  the  large  markets  to  come  along  and  play 
the  game  on  some  popular  prices  for  1930. 

There  is  still  a  difference  of  about  5c  dozen  between 
buyers’  and  sellers’  ideas  on  new  crop  standard  peas. 
As  a  result  relatively  little  business  has  been  done,  and 


with  next  crop  delivered  onto  a  bare  market,  it  may  be 
that  the  buyer  with  too  low  ideas  on  prices  will  have 
to  wait  indefinitely.  And  with  a  i>artial  crop  disaster 
such  short  interests  will  have  to  scramble  hard  for 
supplies,  with  a  resulting  excessive  upward  price  re¬ 
bound. 

Com — Spot  market  stronger.  Distress  offerings, 
which  were  available  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  apparently 
all  gone  into  consuming  channels. 

Corn  will  probably  enjoy  an  excellent  inning  during 
the  next  few  months,  not  only  because  of  its  own  sea¬ 
sonable  popularity,  but  the  shortage  of  peas  will  throw 
an  extra  demand  upon  it. 

Interest  in  future  com  has  shown  considerable  im¬ 
provement  as  authentic  information  comes  to  hand 
that  at  least  some  canners  have  called  off  all  further 
acreage  contracts  and  are  apparently  resolving  upon 
the  sensible  procedure  of  producing  only  an  ordinary 
size  pack  and  expecting  to  market  it  in  an  orderly 
manner,  even  if  necessary  to  carry  part  of  it  in  ware¬ 
house  for  a  period. 

California  Fruits — Considerable  spot  business  re¬ 
ported  recently,  all  at  a  nice  basis  to  the  packer,  al¬ 
though  not  as  high  in  price  as  asking  basis,  which  has 
put  these  goods  into  the  neglected  list  for  so  long. 

There  has  been  a  decided  upward  trend  on  No.  2i/^ 
choice  and  standard  peaches,  but  No.  10  goods  have 
been  a  little  weaker. 

This  flurry  of  spot  business  is  an  indication  of  the 
absolute  shortage  of  canned  fruits  in  the  average  gro¬ 
cery  store  and  indicates  how  ready  the  public  is  to 
support  something  attractive  on  such  goods. 

Asparagus — This  increasingly  important  item  in  the 
Middle  Western  States  is  coming  into  production  this 
week.  These  nearby  canners  are  able  to  produce  only 
green  variety,  but  their  quality  is  excellent  in  the  re¬ 
spective  grades. 

When  the  farmers  can  be  persuaded  to  put  their 
price  within  reach  of  cannery  requirements,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  great  stimulation  in  this  asparagus  in¬ 
dustry. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Situation  Takes  a  Change  for  the  Better — 
Packers  Encouraged — Market  Active  on  Canned 
Shrimp — Turnip  Greens  Pack  Over — Beans  in  Need 
of  Rain. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  1,  1930. 
HRIMP — ^The  shrimp  situation  in  this  section  took 
a  little  change  for  the  better  this  past  week  in  that 
shrimp  hit  on  the  Louisiana  coast  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  some  of  the  seafood  canneries  were 
able  to  pack  a  few  cases.  The  shrimp  were  strictly 
large,  fancy. 

A  few  shrimp  appeared  on  the  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  coasts,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  can,  and 
the  raw  shippers  absorbed  all  that  was  received.  Like 
those  that  hit  on  the  Louisiana  coast,  the  stock  was 
large  and  fancy,  too. 

This  gives  a  bit  of  encouragement  here,  because  the 
closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  does  not  go  into  ef- 
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feet  in  Alabama  until  June  1st,  and  the  packers  here 
have  a  whole  month  to  can  shrimp  if  they  strike  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  quantities  to  justify  the  plants  to  start 
up,  as  the  large  canneries  have  been  closed  down  for 
several  weeks,  due  to  no  shrimp  to  be  had  and  the  near¬ 
ness  to  the  closed  season.  On  the  other  hand,  no  big 
strike  of  shrimp  is  expected,  because  this  would  be  a 
most  unusual  occurrence  at  this  time  of  the  year — too 
good  to  be  true — and  Santa  Claus  has  visited  this  sec¬ 
tion  already  this  year. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp,  but 
like  all  other  commodities,  the  buying  slacks  up  and 
sometimes  stops  as  soon  as  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
trade  are  supplied.  Pretty  hard  to  break  into  these 
conditions,  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  active  and  is  lead¬ 
ing  all  other  canned  food  products  of  this  section  by  a 
big  margin,  as  far  as  demand  is  concerned,  but  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited.  The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  for 
small  and  $1.70  for  large  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Turnip  Greens — ^The  turnip  greens  pack  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  about  over  with  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
pack  and  sale  will  both  exceed  those  of  heretofore.  It 
is  the  practice  of  the  canners  to  pack  just  about  as 
many  cases  of  turnip  greens  as  they  have  orders 
booked,  and  this  has  been  done  even  in  normal  times; 
therefore  the  increased  sales  this  spring  bespeaks  the 
popularity  that  this  pack  is  assuming.  Really,  the  care 
that  the  packers  exercise  in  selecting  only  the  best  of 
nice,  tender  greens  and  the  attention  that  they  give  to 
the  pack,  enables  them  to  put  out  an  article  of  delicious 
food  that  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  price  of  turnip  greens  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No. 
2.  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2»  and  $5.00  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — The  crop  of  stringless  beans  in 
this  section  is  badly  in  need  of  rain  and,  although  Mo¬ 
bile  county  had  some  rain  on  April  28th,  other  counties 
did  not  have  any,  and  this  prolonged  dry  spell  is  threat¬ 
ening  the  crops  of  this  section.  The  bean  is  a  plant 
that  will  withstand  a  good  deal  of  drought,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  this  limit  does  not  seem 
far  off.  The  indications  are  that  even  if  the  bean  crop 
is  not  destroyed,  the  prolonged  dry  weather  will  have  a 
tendency  to  delay  and  reduce  the  yield.  The  acreage 
planted  in  beans  this  year  is  understood  to  be  less  than 
last,  and  if  the  dry  spell  cuts  down  the  production,  then 
the  pack  from  this  section  will  be  light.  The  price  of 
stringless  beans  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  $1.35  per 
dozen  for  No.  2V2>  and  $5.25  per  dozen  for  No.  10, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  Lake  Okechobee  and  Everglade  regions  in  Flor¬ 
ida  report  that  the  crop  of  beans  there  was  less  than 
what  it  was  estimated  a  month  ago,  the  shortage  being 
due  to  the  rains  that  flooded  many  fields. 

The  bean  crop  was  produced  under  a  handicap  this 
soring.  A  second  crop  was  planted  in  March  to  replace 
the  crop  that  was  killed  by  frost  the  early  part  of  that 
month,  but  the  new  crop  got  a  bad  start,  because  two 
weeks’  bad  weather  caused  the  plants  a  disease  known 
as  “Nail-head  rust,”  which  infested  many  fields.  For¬ 
tunately  the  rain  let  up  before  the  entire  crop  was  de¬ 
stroyed  and.  with  dry  weather,  the  progress  of  the  rust 
was  stopi^ed.  The  crop  of  beans  of  the  Florida  region 
is  disposed  of  green  to  the  produce  trade  and  over  75 
cars  by  freight,  besides  numerous  express  shipments, 
moved  out  of  there  between  April  17th  and  25th, 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ^'The  Cannhiff  Trade." 

Drought  Continues — Tomato  Plant  Beds  at  Standstill 
— Amount  of  Acreage  Very  Uncertain — Very  Light 
Business  This  Week — Prices  Holding — Very  Little 
Future  Business — Chaines  Buying  But  Wholesale 
Grocers  Inactive. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  1,  1930. 

WEATHER  —  The  spring  drought  continues 
throughout  the  Ozarks.  This  is  something 
quite  unusual.  There  has  been  light  sprinkles 
of  rainfall  reported  just  in  spots  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
drought  situation. 

Tomato  Plants — Canners  report  that  tomato  plants 
in  the  beds  that  were  seeded  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  April  are  just  appearing  above  the  surface,  but  are 
making  no  further  growth.  This  seems  to  be  because 
of  lack  of  moisture  and  the  lower  temperature  which 
has  been  prevailing.  Tomato  growers  generally  have 
second  and  third  plant  beds  that  were  seeded  later 
which  will  probably  produce  an  ample  supply  of  tomato 
plants  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  so  that  these 
plants  may  be  set  in  the  fields  about  June  1st  or  a  little 
later. 

Probable  Tomato  Acreage — It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  do  more  than  guess  as  to  what  the  tomato  acreage 
\nll  be  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  year’s  pack.  A  shortage 
of  plants  at  the  setting  period,  or  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  has  much  to  do  with  the  probable  actual 
acreage.  Should  there  be  too  much  rainfall  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  plants  are  ready  to  be  set  in  the  fields,  this 
will  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  actual  acreage.  The 
period  for  hail  storms,  which  always  do  more  or  less 
damage,  is  yet  to  be  passed  through. 

Spot  Sales — Business  in  the  selling  of  spot  tomatoes 
and  green  beans  has  been  very  light  during  the  past 
week.  Some  jobbing  grocers  holding  one  or  more  cars 
of  spot  tomatoes  that  were  not  needed  for  their  trade 
have  been  placing  these  surplus  cars  on  the  market, 
and  such  sales  are  usually  at  lower  prices  than  canners’ 
asking  prices.  Such  sales  as  those  mentioned  are  not 
proving  a  disturbing  element,  for  canners  with  their 
limited  holdings  know  full  well  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  spot  tomatoes  than  they  will  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  supply. 

Prices  of  Spot  Tomatoes — We  observe  no  material 
change  in  market  prices.  With  very  few  canners  in  the 
district  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  at  this  time,  there 
is  less  disposition  to  force  sales.  The  range  of  prices 
on  spot  tomatoes  today:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  60c  to 
62V2C;  No,  303  cans,  16  oz.,  82V2C  to  85c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  87V-»c  to  90c;  No.  10  standards,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
We  do  not  think  there  are  any  offerings  of  No.  2^^  or 
No.  3  standards  in  the  entire  district.  Tlie  only  canners 
who  will  confirm  any  sales  at  the  inside  prices  are  those 
who  are  holding  perhaps  only  one  carload,  or  a  canner 
who  has  some  obligations  to  meet  and  feels  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  convert  his  small  holdings  of  tomatoes  into 
cash  in  order  to  meet  said  obligations. 

Prices  Spot  Green  Beans — The  few  canners  holding 
spots  don’t  show  any  special  disposition  to  force  sales 
by  cutting  prices.  Cut  stringless  can  be  bought  in  the 
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district — No.  2  size,  90c  to  95c,  and  No.  10  size,  in  part 
carlots  only,  at  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Future  Tomatoes — ^There  is  not  much  doing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  selling  of  future  tomatoes.  While 
there  are  a  few  canners  who  have  sold  no  futures  what¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  larger  canners 
have  sold  all  the  futures  they  desire  to  sell,  and  have 
been  out  of  the  market  for  some  weeks  past.  We  would 
quote  the  range  of  today’s  prices:  No.  1  standards,  10 
oz.,  58c  to  521/2^;  No.  300  cans,  15  oz.,  70c  to  72i/^c; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  721/2C  to  75c;  No.  2  standards, 
771/2C  to  80c;  No.  2  extra  standards,  90c;  No.  21/0 
standards,  $1.10;  No.  21/^  extra  standards,  $1.20;  No. 

3  standards  (packed  to  fill  future  orders  only),  $1.25; 
No.  3  extra  standards  (packed  to  fill  future  orders 
only),  $1.35;  No.  10  standards,  packed  by  only  limited 
number  of  canners  in  the  district,  held  firm  at  $4.00. 

Jobbing  grocers  who  have  not  placed  any  orders  for 
future  tomatoes  may  regret  their  negligence  later  on. 
Canners  in  the  district  fully  believe  that  there  will  be 
many  jobbing  grocers  without  any  supply  of  spot  to¬ 
matoes  in  their  warehouses  when  the  canning  season 
opens  early  in  August,  and  there  will  be  an  active  de¬ 
mand  for  early  shipment  cars,  and  canners  generally 
are  of  the  belief  that  these  early  shipment  cars  can  be 
sold  at  a  premium  over  ruling  market  prices,  same  as 
was  the  case  last  year. 

Future  Green  Beans — A  good  many  cars  have  been 
sold  for  shipment  when  packed,  but  there  are  a  few 
canners  who  have  not  sold  any  future  beans  whatever. 
There  are  a  number  of  canners  throughout  the  district 
who  plan  to  pack  only  sufficient  quantity  of  green 
beans  to  supply  the  demand  which  will  come  for  same 
and  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes.  Today’s 
prices  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans  range: 

Standards — No.  1  standards,  10  oz.,  67i/^c  to  70c; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  85c  to  90c;  No.  2  cans,  90c  to  95c; 
No.  10  cans,  $4.75. 

Extra  Standard  Cuts — No.  2  size,  $1.00  to  $1.05; 
No.  10  size,  $5.00  to  $5.25. 

Whole  Green  Beans — Extra  standard  quality — will 
be  packed  by  few  canners  only:  No.  2  size,  $1.15  to 
$1.20;  No.  10  size,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 

The  packs  on  the  extra  standard  cuts  and  the  whole 
green  l^ans  will  in  no  instance  be  large.  Jobbing  gro¬ 
cers  who  expect  to  draw  any  green  beans  from  the 
Ozarks  in  these  grades  should  by  all  means  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  placing  their  orders  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date. 

Chain  Store  Buying — ^The  most  active  buying  of  spot 
tomatoes  during  the  month  of  April  has  been  by  two  or 
three  large  chain  store  grocery  companies.  The  pur¬ 
chases  consisted  of  straight  cars  of  2s  standards,  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  average  price  paid  was  92i/2C 
I^er  dozen,  factory  points.  We  do  not  like  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  stating  the  exact  number  of  cars 
bought  by  these  chain  stores,  but  are  quite  sure  same 
would  total  fifty  carloads  or  more. 

Jobbers  Buying — Orders  for  spot  tomatoes  that  have 
come  to  the  Ozarks  during  the  month  of  April  from 
jobbing  grocers  have  been  usually  single  car  lot  pur¬ 
chases — very  few  instances  where  the  order  would 
total  two  cars.  This  is  conclusive  proof  that  jobbing 
grocers  are  staying  very  close  to  shore,  and  if  they  are 
buying  all  staple  canned  foods  in  this  niggardly  man¬ 
ner,  there  will  likely  be  a  good  many  jobbers  with  clean 
floors  before  the  new  packs  are  ready  for  shipment.  We 
are  wondering  if  jobbing  grocers  and  retailers  are  over¬ 


looking  the  fact  that  for  years  past  the  months  of  May 
and  June  have  been  big  consuming  months  for  staple 
canned  food  products. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ‘^Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Turning  to  New  Season — No  Use  Cutting  Prices — 
Survey  of  Peach  Situation — Spinach  Figures  Soon 
to  Appear — Ideal  Asparagus  Conditions — Prices  of 
All  Kinds. 

San  Francisco,  May  1,  1930. 

Business  is  still  without  any  marked  activity  and 
the  trade  is  commencing  to  turn  its  attention  to 
making  preparations  for  the  new  season  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  the  moving  of  hold-over  stocks. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
packers  that  price  concessions  do  not  form  the  remedy 
in  the  present  situation  and  to  cut  prices  is  simply  to 
invite  others  to  cut  a  little  deeper.  Sales  of  canned 
fruits  have  been  made  of  late  at  prices  which  represent 
losses,  but  with  prices  getting  lower  and  lower,  buyers 
held  off  about  as  before.  The  bottom  has  apparently 
been  reached  and  values  seem  on  the  upgrade,  espe¬ 
cially  on  apricots. 

Peaches — Representatives  of  cling  peach  canners 
and  growlers  met  at  the  offices  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  in  San  Francisco  last  week  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  plans  for  a  comprehensive  orchard  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  1930  cling  peach  crop.  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  and  this  work  will  be  launched  at  once  along 
the  lines  found  so  successful  in  1928.  Each  one  of  the 
more  than  six  thousand  cling  peach  orchards  of  the 
State  will  be  surveyed  on  the  ground  by  a  committee 
composed  of  at  least  one  canner  and  one  grower. 
Among  those  attending  the  meeting  were  A.  D.  Pog- 
getto  and  E.  R.  Williams,  representing  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Growers ;  A.  W.  Eames,  F.  E.  Booth  and 
Preston  McKinney,  representing  the  Canners’  League 
of  California;  F.  E.  Laney,  L.  E.  Neel  and  F.  W.  Mof¬ 
fett,  representing  the  Sutter  and  Turlock  Co-operative 
Canneries,  and  A.  K.  Andross,  representing  indepen¬ 
dent  growers. 

The  general  committee  appointed  to  have  charge  of 
the  survey  is  as  follows:  A.  K.  Andross,  chairman;  A. 
W.  Eames,  E.  R.  Williams,  F.  E.  Booth,  L.  E.  Neel,  and 
G.  H.  Hecke,  the  latter  State  Director  of  Agriculture. 
The  general  committee  appointed  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  A.  K.  Andross,  E.  R.  Williams  and 
Preston  McKinney. 

As  little  as  possible  will  be  left  to  guess  work  and 
before  the  end  of  May  it  is  hoped  that  an  accurate 
estimate  of  canning  cling  peach  possibilities  will  be 
ready.  Upon  this  will  be  based  the  prices  to  be  paid 
growers  and  prices  to  the  trade.  There  has  been  no 
damage  to  peaches  from  frost  this  season  and  every¬ 
one  who  has  been  in  the  peach-growing  districts  report 
nrospects  favorable  for  an  immense  crop,  probably  the 
largest  on  record. 

Spinach — ^The  packing  of  spinach  has  come  to  an  end 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Canners’  League 
of  California  to  get  early  returns  on  the  size  of  the 
pack.  At  one  time  statistics  of  this  kind  were  released 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  the  case  of  spinach  this  meant 
that  nine  or  ten  months  elapsed  before  the  size  of  the 
pack  was  known  definitely.  Now  the  figures  are  put 
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out  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  compiled.  A  few  members 
of  the  trade  suggest  that  the  output  may  reach  two 
million  cases,  but  most  estimates  are  about  a  half  a 
million  cases  less.  Spinach  is  moving  quite  freely  at 
opening  prices  and  higher  rates  are  being  talked  of. 

Asparagus — Conditions  have  been  quite  ideal  for  as¬ 
paragus  this  season  and  unless  there  is  a  setback  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks  the  pack  will  be  slightly  larger 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  packing  season  opened 
earlier  than  usual  and  there  have  been  light,  but  time¬ 
ly  rains.  Buyers  have  not  placed  advance  business  in 
quite  the  same  volume  as  a  year  ago,  feeling  that  price 
advances  are  not  likely,  but  orders  have  been  far  from 
light.  Foreign  business  on  canned  asparagus  has  been 
growing  steadily  in  recent  years  and  is  being  gone 
^ter  more  strongly  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Fruit — Fruit  prices  are  very  difficult  to  quote,  being 
almost  as  varied  as  the  number  of  canners,  but  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  these  are  getting  on  a  more 
stable  basis.  Within  a  short  time  new  crop  prospects 
will  be  known  quite  definitely,  and  then  canners  will 
doubtless  get  prices  of  spot  stocks  somewhere  in  line 
with  the  prices  they  expect  to  name  in  the  new  pack. 
The  brightest  spot  in  the  fruit  list  is  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple,  which  is  in  light  supply  and  firmly  held. 

Year’s  Work — ^The  annual  reports  of  some  of  the 
major  canning  concerns  of  the  State  are  commencing 
to  make  their  appearance  and  these  suggest  that  a 


good  year  was  enjoyed  in  1929,  despite  lighter  packs 
and  higher  prices,  which  curtailed  consumption.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  was  held  at  the  San  Francisco  headquarters  of 
this  concern  on  April  24th,  when  President  G.  H.  Bradt 
submitted  his  report,  covering  operations  for  the  year 
ending  February  28th.  This  indicates  that  the  pack  for 
1929,  including  preserves,  jams  and  jellies,  amounted 
to  1,883,666  cases,  as  compared  with. 2,118,194  cases 
for  the  previous  year.  In  addition  a  large  cold  pack  of 
fruits  and  berries  was  made.  The  light  crop  of  cling 
peaches  accounts  for  most  of  the  falling  oif  in  the  pack. 
Inventory  shows  a  valuation  of  $1,174,966.95  in  canned 
foods,  as  against  $988,858.82  a  year  ago.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  President  Bradt  by  the  increased  ad¬ 
vance  on  prices  to  the  consumed  and  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  of  last  fall.  Regular  dividends  were  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  a  handsome  sum  added  to  surplus, 
which  now  amounts  to  $553,232.81,  as  compared  with 
$471,595.78  a  year  ago  and  $371,548.29  the  year  before 
that.  The  outlook  for  1930  is  considered  excellent,  with 
the  outlook  for  large  crops  in  most  lines  and  prices  rea¬ 
sonably  low,  insuring  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Beans— A  survey  of  stocks  of  all  varieties  of  beans 
held  in  California  warehouses  on  April  1  shows  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  176,056  bags  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
the  quantity  on  hand  consisting  of  679,853  bags.  Most 
of  the  increase  is  in  limas,  small  whites  and  pinks. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers’  1930  Convention  of  Vital  Importance — Delegates  to  Attend  From 
all  Sections  of  the  United  States— Manufacturers  Issue  Bulletin  Reviewing  Legislative 
Activities  of  Interest  to  Grocery  Trade — New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  Draws 
Up  Standards  for  Chain  Stores  Operating  in  That  City — Retail  Association  Bans  Anti- 
Chain  Propaganda — G.  H.  Hulse  Holds  Independents  Benefit  Under  Centralized  Control. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  1930  CONVENTION  OF  VITAL 
IMPORTANCE — In  a  special  letter  to  members  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  R.  H.  Rowe, 
Secretary,  calls  attention  to  the  coming  convention  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  follows: 

“The  nation  is  seething  with  interest  and  developments  in  the 
maintenance  and  advancement  of  the  independent  merchant  and 
busiess  man,  and  wholesale  grocers,  as  never  before,  are  realiz¬ 
ing  their  responsibilities  as  individual  factors  of  their  communi¬ 
ties  and  their  duty  to  consumers  to  see  that  the  wholesaler- 
retailer  channel  of  distribution  is  modernized  in  equipment  and 
method  to  serve  the  consuming  public  as  cheaply  and  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  any  other  competitive  system  whatsoever. 

“With  all  this  in  evidence,  every  indication  is  that  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  to 
be  held  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel,  May  13-15,  will  bring 
together  an  unusually  large  number  of  wholesale  grocers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  eager  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
of  the  gathering  and  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  perfecting 
their  service  and  that  of  the  retail  g^rocer  to  the  highest  and 
fullest  needs  of  their  communities. 

“A  brief  outline  of  the  program  discloses  the  focal  points 
about  which  the  interest  and  discussions  will  center.  At  the 
Tuesday  morning  session.  May  13,  will  be  heard  the  annual 
address  of  P’resident  J.  H.  McLaurin.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  will 
be  the  executive  session  at  which  the  Packer  Consent  Decree 
fight  will  be  discussed  by  Edgar  Watkins,  counsel  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  p.  E.  Montgomery,  director  of  the  Association’s 
Statistical  Division.  Other  matters  of  Association  importance 
will  come  up  for  discussion  and  action  at  this  session. 


“On  Wednesday  morning  will  be  addresses  from  the  heads  of 
allied  trade  organizations,  also  an  address  by  the  Hon.  E.  D. 
Rivers,  former  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  on  “The 
Chain  Store  Menace,”  and  a  talk  by  Ray  C.  Thompson,  director 
of  the  Association’s  newly  established  department.  Community 
Builders’  Service.  The  election  of  officers  will  also  take  place 
at  this  session.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  will  be  three 
group  meetings  which  will  discuss  many  of  the  intimate  prob¬ 
lems  of  wholesale  grocery  operations. 

“On  Tuesday  morning  will  be  shown  the  retail  grocer  modern¬ 
ization  motion  picture  by  Carl  Dipman,  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Grocer,  to  be  followed  by  a  talk  from  Clarence  E.  Huck,  director 
of  the  Association’s  other  recently  established  department. 
Grocer  Modernization  Practiques.  This  session  will  also  afford 
an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  phases  of  retail  grocer 
modernization  and  retailer  aid  in  method  and  service. 

“The  convention  will  close  Thursday  afternoon  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  auditing  and  resolutions  committees  and  election 
of  directors,  to  he  followed  on  Thursday  evening  by  a  General 
Mass  Meeting  at  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  Auditorium  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Independent  Merchants’  Association  of  Atlanta, 
at  which  President  McLaurin  will  deliver  the  address  of  the 
evening  on  “Community  Builders.” 

“The  Atlanta  Wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  and  food  manufac¬ 
turers  have  prepared  a  royal  welcome  and  a  series  of  delightful 
entertainments.  The  annual  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening  will 
be  made  especially  interesting  by  the  addresses  of  Harry  C. 
Spillman  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Elwood  A.  Rowsey  of 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

“No  wholesale  grocer  who  is  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour 
should  be  absent  from  the  Atlanta  gathering.  Make  your  reser- 
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vations  at  once  with  the  Atlanta  Biltriore  or  other  Atlanta  hotel 
of  your  choice.  Should  you  need  additional  identification  certifi¬ 
cates,  apply  to  this  office  at  once.” 

Grocery  Manufacturers  Issue  Legislative  Bulletin — A  valuable 
bulletin  entitled  “Legal  Notes  Upor.  Grocery  Production  and 
Distribution”  has  been  published  by  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  containing  summaries  of  important 
Federal  and  State  legislation,  court  decisions  and  official  rulings. 

Topics  covered  include  a  detailed  analysis  of  litigation  between 
the  Ladoga  Canning  Company  and  the  American  Can  Company 
over  alleged  discrimination  in  the  sale  of  cans,  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  Federal  anti-trust  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress, 
an  outline  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  summaries  of  half  a  dozen  new  State  corporation, 
sales  and  income  tax  laws,  and  notes  on  many  other  legal  devel¬ 
opments  affecting  the  food  industry. 

Dray  Up  Standards  for  Chain  Stores  in  New  Orleans — ^The 
New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  has  adopted  standards  of 
practice,  and  chain  stores  doing  business  in  that  city  will  be 
urged  to  comply  with  them.  The  salient  points  follow: 

1.  — That  all  stores,  as  far  as  possible,  give  preference  to  goods, 
products  or  services,  produced,  made  or  offered  in  the  city  and 
State. 

2.  — That  whenever  consistent,  residents  of  the  city,  or  State, 
be  given  preference  in  matters  of  employment  under  working 
conditions  and  wage  scales  that  make  for  a  contented  citizenship. 

3.  — That  all  recognized  major  movements  for  civic  betterment 
be  supported  financially  and  morally. 

4.  — That  all  business  houses  maintain  balances  in  local  banks, 
proportionate  to  the  volume  of  their  local  trade. 

5.  — That  local  charities,  particularly  the  Community  Chest,  be 
supported  on  a  basis  commensurate  with  local  sales. 

Retail  Grocers’  Association  Bans  Anti-Chain  Propaganda — 
Charles  H.  Janssen,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  his  members : 

“There  have  been  many  requests  that  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  undertake  a  national  radio  broadcast  in  l^half 
of  the  individual  retail  grocer.  To  that  the  National  Association 
is  agreeable  and  will  conduct  such  a  campaign,  but  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  following 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association: 

“  ‘Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  against  unjust 
trade  propaganda,  and  takes  the  position  that  the  appeal  by  the 
individual  retail  grocer  to  the  consuming  public  should  be  based 
upon  the  distribution  service  he  renders.’ 

“To  embark  on  a  program  contrary  to  this  principle  would 
violate  the  spirit  and  the  basic  purpose  of  this  trade  body.  The 
constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  states 
our  objects  and  purposes  to  be: 

“  ‘Sec.  1,  Art.  II.  To  educate  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  proper  conception  of  safe  and  sane  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness;  to  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  public  service  by 
united  and  friendly  co-operation;  to  encourage  civic  enterprise 
with  a  view  of  attaining  maximum  benefits  to  all  concerned  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.’ 

“  ‘Sec.  1,  Art.  4.  To  encourage  and  develop  the  highest  degree 
of  friendly  relations  between  all  factors  in  the  food  industry, 
recognizing  only  such  conduct  and  trade  practices  as  will  fur¬ 
ther  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.’  ” 

Mr.  Janssen  continues  in  this  vein,  saying: — ^“At  the  present 
time  there  are  in  the  United  States  literally  thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  interesting  themselves  in  anti-chain  store  campaigns 
purely  for  the  money  they  can  make  out  of  it  for  themselves. 
To  the  extent  that  any  so-called  anti-chain  store  campaign  is 
based  purely  on  the  educational  grounds  of  acquainting  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  public  with  the  economic,  social  and  civic  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  individual  type  of  distribution,  we  have  no  criticism 
to  offer,  but  we  all  know  that  every  movement  which  has  reached 
a  momentum  where  it  interests  a  large  number  of  our  people 
attracts  what  we  may  term  ‘camp  followers’  who  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  such  movements  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  it  to 
promote  profits  for  themselves. 

“In  other  words,  the  movement  to  direct  the  buying  tendencies 
■  of  our  people  toward  locally  owned  institutions  has,  through  its 
success,  attracted  any  number  of  helpers — some  obviously  para¬ 
sitic  in  purpose — others  just  as  obviously  sincere — and  others 
whose  real  purpose  is  hidden  behind  a  plausible  front. 

“Regardless  of  any  criticisms  which  may  be  directed  against 
organized  retail  grocers,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  organized 
reteil  grocers,  through  the  local,  state,  and  national  association, 
have  consistently  defended  the  individual  type  of  distribution 
through  well-directed  efforts  along  sound  and  constructive  lines. 
“The  organized  retail  grocery  trade  has  not  sought  to  attain 


successful  competition  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  against 
the  chain  system  on  either  prejudice  or  class  hatred,  for  in  so 
doing,  we  would  have  defeated  our  own  purpose  and  endangered 
our  own  morals  and  effectiveness. 

“Regardless  of  what  may  be  our  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  course,  we  cannot  longer 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  grocers  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  are  being  asked  to  support  private  promoters 
soliciting  funds  through  an  appeal  to  prejudice  on  promises 
which  offer  no  lasting  benefit  and  which,  properly  analyzed,  are 
nothing  more  than  ‘fight  promotion  for  private  profit.’  ” 

Holds  Independents  Benefit  Under  Centralized  Control — G.  H. 
Hulse,  secretary  and  educational  director  of  the  National  Retail 
Credit  Association,  stating  that  American  business  may  have 
already  reached  the  quantitative  peak  of  cash  store  develop¬ 
ment,  with  the  inception  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  to 
owners  of  such  stores,  believes  that  the  independent  merchant 
who  makes  the  most  of  consumer  credit  extension  should  not  fear 
of  a  recession  in  his  store. 

Mr.  Hule  says:  “Cash  and  carry  store  operation  at  its  incep¬ 
tion  was  profitable  due  to  certain  economies  inherent  in  that 
form  of  organization.  Capital  seeking  profitable  investment 
entered  that  field  of  merchandising  operation,  which  accounts 
for  the  tremendous  impetus  given  that  type  of  business  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

“However,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  only  possible  for 
a  limited  number  of  stores  to  operate  profitably  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis,  because  the  total  annual  volume  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  approximately  $50,000,000,000,  which  the  cash  available 
for  its  operation  totals,  let  us  say,  $5,000,000,000.  Because  of 
this  fact,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  controls  the  profitable 
operation  of  cash  stores.  That  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  competitive  cash  retail  outlets,  the  less  business  there 
will  be  available  for  each  individual  unit.  When  the  capital 
investment  and  consequent  expansion  in  cash  store  operation 
has  reached  the  point  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is 
recognized  as  a  vital  factor,  one  of  two  things  may  happen: 

“First — Capital  may  be  withdrawn  for  investment  in  more 
profitable  operations,  thereby  limiting  the  number  of  cash  units 
to_  an  intelligent  minimum.  This  stage  of  cash  store  operation 
w'ill  be  recognized  through  mergers. 

“Second — Cash  operators,  recognizing  that  credit  is  the  great¬ 
est  business  accelerant,  may  determine  to  enter  the  consumer 
credit  field.  This  will  eliminate  competition  for  strictly  cash 
business  and  place  all  stores  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 

“Evidence  that  this  may  be  the  result  of  competition  in  the 
highly  competitive  cash  field  is  noted  by  the  fact  that  certain 
cash  organizations  are  investigating  the  possibilities  of  charge 
business. 

“Regardless  of  the  trend  of  future  events  in  the  development 
of  the  cash  stores,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  passed  the 
peak  in  the  formation  of  strictly  cash  chain  organizations.  The 
near  future  may  see  a  decided  trend  in  the  curtailment  of  per 
unit  operations. 

“Whatever  the  results  may  be,  however,  the  independent  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  fully  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  consumer  credit 
extension  under  centralized  control  as  represented  by  credit 
bureau  service,  need  have  no  fear,  provided,  of  course,  he  is 
constantly  alert  to  the  development  of  greater  charge  volume 
through  the  analysis  of  his  accounts  receivable  and  a  careful 
study  of  the^  possibilities  in  the  development  of  new  charge 
business  within  the  territory  which  he  can  profitably  serve.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  LABELING  BILL  PROPOSED 


aN  amendment  to  the  McNary  labeling  bill  (S.  1133) 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland,  of  New 
^  York,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry.  This  amendment  prescribes  the 
procedure  in  formulating  and  promulgating  the  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
This  procedure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
usually  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
handling  such  matters,  but  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Copeland  writes  this  procedure  into  the  law : 
The  amendment  makes  the  following  provisions: 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  direct  the  food  standards 
committee,  or  such  other  standards  agency  as  he  may  establish 
in  the  food  and  drug  administration  of  the  department,  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  and  publish  from  time  to  time  tentative  standards 
and  forms  of  statements.  No  such  tentative  standard  or  form 
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of  statement  shall  be  determined  upon  except  after  reasonable 
public  notice  and  full  opportunity  for  public  hearing  of  all  in¬ 
terested  parties  upon  a  proposed  tentative  standard  or  form  of 
statement  to  be  annexed  by  the  food  standards  committee  or 
such  other  agency  at  the  time  of  such  public  notice.  Within 
twenty  days  after  the  publication  thereof,  exception  to  any  such 
tentative  standard  or  form  of  statement  may  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall,  if  exceptions  are  so  filed,  and 
may  upon  his  own  motion  within  such  period,  grant  a  review 
of  such  tentative  standard  or  form  of  statement  and,  after  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  to  all  parties  of  record  in  the  proceeding  before 
the  standards  agency  and  full  opportunity  to  all  such  parties 
for  public  hearing  before  him,  determine  upon  and  establish  and 
promulgate  the  standard  or  form  of  statement.  If  no  such  re¬ 
view  is  required  or  granted,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
promulgate  the  tentative  standard  or  form  of  statement  as  the 
standard  or  form  of  statement.  A  standard  or  form  of  state¬ 
ment  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph  shall 
take  effect  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  but  in 
no  case  earlier  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
thereof.  The  testimony  and  argument  at  any  hearing  under  this 
I'.aragraph  shall  be  stenographically  reported  and  a  transcript 
thereof  promptly  filed  in  the  department  as  a  public  record.  Al¬ 
terations  and  modifications  of  any  standard  or  form  of  state¬ 
ment  promulgated  under  this  paragraph  shall  likewise  be  subject 
to  the  foregoing  procedure.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  procedural  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paragraph.” 


BROKERAGE  BUSINESS  SOLD 


Mrs.  M.  R.  teed  announces  the  sale  of  B.  M. 
Teed  &  Co.,  brokers  in  canned  foods,  York,  Pa., 
to  Wm.  H.  Sweitzer,  190  E.  Springettysbu^ 
Ave.,  York,  Pa.  Mr.  Sweitzer  states  that  the  name  will 
not  be  changed,  the  location  will  not  be  changed,  and 
the  policies  will  not  be  changed  except  to  improve  them 
if  possible. 
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which  will  not  only  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  unemployment,  but  also,  since 
the  appropriation  is  contingent  .upon  State  expendi¬ 
tures  of  a  similar  nature,  raise  the  total  to  much  more. 

In  addition,  it  was  said,  a  total  of  $20,000,000  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  normal  program  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  for  expansion  in  building  construction.  The  public 
works  program  has  been  expedited,  it  was  added,  and 
$12,000,000  already  has  been  provided  in  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill.  Altogether,  it  was  said,  the  Federal 
Government  is  meeting  the  unemployment  situation  by 
increasing  the  program  of  construction  by  virtually 
$125,000,000,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  being 
used  to  expand  employment. 
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FRUIT  FLY  QUARANTINE  ORDERED  MODIFIED 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  on 
April  30  announced  a  modification  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  quarantine  regulation  under 
which  freer  movement  of  peppers  and  other  host  vege¬ 
tables  is  authorized. 

Peppers  may  now  be  sent  from  the  eradication  area 
to  points  throughout  the  Northern  and  Central  States, 
providing  they  satisfy  certain  conditions  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration.  The  new  order 
similarly  opens  the  Central  States  to  the  shipment  of 
lima  and  broad  beans  from  the  eradication  area. 

Neither  host  fruits  nor  host  vegetables  from  the 
regulated  area  of  Florida  are  now  permitted  movement 
to  the  Southern  States,  directly  or  indirectly. 


(iOVERNM ENT’S  HELP  IN  LABOR  SITUATION 
ESTIMATED 


The  Federal  Government  is  meeting  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation,  it  was  stated  orally  on  behalf 
of  President  Hoover,  April  29,  by  recent  steps  to 
increase  the  program  of  public  construction  by  between 
$100,000,000  and  $125,000,000. 

Several  measures,  it  was  said,  have  been  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  relieve  unemployment 
throughout  the  coi^try.’  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
^  .  $50,0j00,(K)0,i^\aiOTiopriations  for  road  construction. 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


lO 


H  6- D  PLANTS 


No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &D  service  for  your 
corrugated  fibre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  Mlt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

ll9BrainLreeSL.,AllsLonSLotion 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  Lafayette  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3UQ  Drexel  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Haven  and  Fairmount  Ave. 


CLEVE  LAN  D,  OHIO 

1220  Terminal  Tower  Bldg.  'I 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Decotur  St. 


MUNCIE,  IND.| 

P.  O.  Box  357 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer's  Stotion 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

5110  Penrose  St. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  O.  Box  1538 


THE  HINDE  Cr  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decotur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE S DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It  - 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

AU  Typmt 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  f  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPCRS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


I 


it 

.||Cj 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  aCOTT 

\  CMI 


Kyler  Boxers 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under 
actual  working  conditions  that  counts  most 
of  all.  And  it  is  the  performance  of 
KYLER  BOXERS  in  large  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  has  a  significant  mess¬ 
age  for  you.  Here  they  are  given  the  acid 
test.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
for  years,  they  are  used  under  the  most 
servere  conditions.  That  they  have  given 
absolute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms 
who  are  already  using  them. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 
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The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

None  Better,  Fatter,  or  More  Durable 


Manufacturers 
Com  Husking'  Machines 
Cora  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Orain  Cora  Cutters 
labeling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


Patented 


BROWN  BOOOS  FOUNDRY  A 

MACHINB  CO 

,  Zitd. 

Hamilton,  Out., 

Canada 

Sole  Agents  for 

Canada 

We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss**  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  ta  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  tmnat  of  hamor. 

Relax  your  mini* — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaloally— and  finanolally 

S*nd  in  YOUR  contribation 
All  are  welcome. 


REAL  TEMPTATION 

He — “Oh !  That’s  my  foot ;  please  get  off.’’ 

The  Strap-hanger — “Why  don’t  you  put  your  foot 
where  it  belongs.’’ 

He — “Don’t  tempt  me,  madam.’’ 


KNOWS  HER  LINES 

He  (as  they  drive  along  a  lonely  road)  :  “You  look 
lovelier  to  me  every  minute.  Do  you  know  what  that’s 
a  sign  of?’’ 

She :  “Sure.  You’re  about  to  run  out  of  gas. 


EXPERIENCED 

Mistress — “Can  you  serve  company?’’ 

New  Maid — “Yes;  either  way.’’ 

Mistress — ^“Either  way?’’ 

New  Maid — “Yes  ma’am ;  so’s  they’ll  come  again,  or 
so’s  they  wont.’’ 


OFF  COLOR 

“How’d  you  get  that  smudge  on  your  face?’’ 

“Well,  honey,  the  car  broke  down  and  I  had  to  fix  it.’’ 
“Since  when  do  you  grease  your  car  with  red  grease?’’ 


HIS  MATCH 

He  was  one  of  those  fresh  young  city  fellows,  given  to 
the  use  of  slang.  At  the  breakfast  table,  desiring  the 
milk,  he  exclaimed :  “Chase  the  cow  this  way,  please.’’ 

“Here,  Mary,’’  said  the  farmer’s  wife,  “take  the  cow 
down  to  where  the  calf  is  bawling.’’ 


ROUGH  RIDING 

Pauline ;  “Oh,  look  at  the  poor  old  man  all  bent  over 
with  rheumatism.’’ 

Paul;  “Rheumatism,  my  eye!  It’s  Jack  coming  back 
from  a  ride  in  a  rumble  seat.’’ 


BAD  TO  WORSE 

Mr.  Busy  man — Doctor,  six  months  ago  you  advised  me 
to  take  up  golf  to  get  my  mind  off  my  work. 

Doctor — Yes. 

Mr.  B. — Well,  for  goodness’  sake,  prescribe  something 
to  get  it  back  again. 


IN  AND  OUT  OF  ORDER 

“How's  your  car  running?’’ 

“Not  so  good.  I  can’t  keej)  it  throttled  down.” 
“How’s  your  wife?” 

“Oh,  she’s  about  the  same.” 


FAIR 

“How’s  collections  at  your  church,  Brudder  Jackson?” 
“Well,  we  ain’t  nebber  had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
collection  to  go  and  empty  the  box.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES.  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCH  ERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

•  Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinoore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral,  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
llerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hiintlev  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Rentieberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.. .  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraeue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  _  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 

Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskere. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Cl»m  an^r^Mchy. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc, 

Strasburger  &  Si^el,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  I^nsing  B.  WarnCT,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed, 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  . 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  (>.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  machinery. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U_  s.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markere. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINEKY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  R(d>ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D‘.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co., 'Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PGA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  AI.ACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  R.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprapme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slajrsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  (jo.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingrifiith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyan4otte,  M-ich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 

Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 

Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  and  No.  1 0  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


KITTREDGE 
LABELS 

P  CHICAGO# 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

9 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  held  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


